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International Cooperation Prevents Diversion of Security Exports 


THE IC/DV SYSTEM 


J. MisHELL GEORGE 


DIRECTOR 


STRATEGIC CONTROLS DIVISION, OIT 


¢ Se THE ENTIRE PE- 
RIOD during which United States export 
controls have been applied to shipments 
of strategic commodities, the problem 
of diversion has proved to be one of the 
most difficult to solve. To prevent stra- 
tegic commodities from being exported 
directly to an unfriendly destination is 
simple enough: all that has to be done 
is to prohibit the export except under 
specific license and then to use proper 
caution in the issuance of licenses. Even 
indirect shipments can be controlled 
effectively, when the routes to be taken 
by the shipments and their final destina- 
tions are known in advance and are in 
fact adhered to. It is when these con- 
ditions of prior knowledge are not met 
that the basic problem of diversion ap- 
pears. An export license may be issued 
and the shipment by the exporter duly 
made to an importer in a friendly coun- 
try. But what is to prevent the ship- 
ment, once it has moved from the 
territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, from being diverted to an un- 
authorized destination, or from being 
transshipped or reexported to a desti- 
nation not intended and not authorized 
in the original export license? By what 
means can this kind of transaction be 
prevented? 

The Import Certificate and Delivery 
Verification (IC/DV) system, the United 
States adoption of which has recently 
been announced in the press and in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 659, is specifi- 
cally designed to attack this problem. 
To make possible a fuller appreciation 
of the significance of this device, it is 
necessary to review the earlier efforts to 
control the transshipment and diversion 
of strategic materials. 

Export controls had been continued 
in effect after the termination of hos- 
tilities in 1945 to protect United States 
holdings of short-supply commodities 
from the overwhelming demand of a 
goods-hungry world whose sources of 
supply had been pent up during the war 
years. The export-control mechanism 
also made possible an equitable distribu- 
tion to the world of the limited quantities 
of these materials which could be shared 
from our own economy. It was in March 
1948, however, that the export-control 
mechanism undertook the new function 
of controlling exports because of their 
strategic significance. OIT instituted a 
program of strict license control to pre- 
vent or restrict shipment of strategic 
commodities to the Soviet Bloc and to 
assure that such materials when shipped 
to free countries would not be trans- 
shipped or otherwise diverted. 
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Growth of Security Safeguards 


The effectiveness of these controls is 
dependent largely upon the integrity 
and support of the American exporter. 
The record of his full cooperation in the 
Government’s program is indicative of 
the solidarity of the business community 
in carrying out U. S. export control ob- 
jectives. However, the exporter’s ability 
to aid in the fulfillment of these objec- 
tives is limited by the good faith of his 
foreign purchaser, who, upon receiving 
title to goods exported to him, might 
divert them to an unauthorized destina- 
tion without the knowledge of the Amer- 
ican shipper. Nevertheless, it is inevi- 
table that suspicion may fall upon the 
American exporter when it becomes 
known that materials licensed to him for 
shipment to a friendly country have 
been delivered to a wholly different des- 
tination. 

Thus, if a foreign purchaser trans- 
ships or diverts United States strategic 
exports without appropriate authoriza- 
tion, the American exporter may unwit- 
tingly find himself in the embarrassing 
position of having played a part in the 
violation. While OIT will not take ac- 
tion against exporters whose licensed 
shipments are diverted without their 
knowledge and assistance, it takes strong 
action against traders who attempt to 
thwart the purpose of export controls. 
Under the export control law, knowing 
violators who are within the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. are subject to punitive action 
ranging from suspension or revocation 
of outstanding licenses and denial of 
future licensing privileges to heavy fines 
and/or imprisonment. The foreign im- 
porter who violates U. S. regulations is 
of course beyond the jurisdiction of U. S. 
courts. However, while he is not sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution, he can be 
and is denied the right of participation, 
in whatever capacity, in further United 
States exports. 

OIT has always been aware that an 
export transaction which on its face ap- 
pears to be legitimate may involve bad 
faith on the part of the importer. Ac- 
cordingly, early in the history of export 
controls a system of “end use checks” 
was initiated to determine in advance of 
shipment whether the goods were actu- 
ally destined for their stated use and 
destination. In some instances OIT 
even went so far as to trace licensed 
exports to their actual destinations. To 
a limited extent this took the American 
exporter “off the hook”’ and provided 
some measure of security against the 
misappropriation of short-supply and 
strategic commodities. Early in 1951 
further safeguards were provided when 
OIT instituted regulations which re- 
quired exporters to submit with applica- 
tions for export licenses “consignee 
statements” executed by prospective for- 


eign importers of Positive List* com- 
modities. These statements provide 
more complete information concerning 
the importer’s intentions and must sat- 
isfy OIT standards before an export 
license will be issued. They serve to put 
the importer on record as to the in- 
tended ultimate destination and use of 
his proposed importation and obligate 
him to submit a supplemental statement 
if any of the facts or conditions given 
in his original submission are subse- 
quently changed. It was recognized, 
however, that these ‘consignee state- 
ments” had no legal force. If it devel- 
oped that the statement had been made 
in bad faith, the importing country had 
no legal grounds for prosecution since 
the importer had made no commitment 
to his own country. Furthermore, he 
could not be prosecuted in the United 
States inasmuch as he was not subject 
to U. S. jurisdiction. The only recourse 
open to the United States was to deny 
him the right of participation in further 
U. S. exports. 


International Cooperation 
Essential 


It was evident that the only method 
of assuring effective control over licensed 
exports was to secure cooperative action 
by both the exporting and importing 
governments. For more than two years 
the major trading countries of the West- 
ern World have been working to develop 
a mechanism to prevent their exports of 
strategic goods from being diverted to 
unfriendly destinations. Such a mecha- 
nism has now been worked out. The 
device under which such control is made 
possible is known as the Import Cer- 
tificate/Delivery Verification (IV/DV) 
system. 


Import Certificate 


Under the IC/DV system, the im- 
porter, when required by his govern- 
ment, provides an official commitment 
as to his intention to import certain 
commodities which will be used in the 
importing country or will not be di- 
verted, transshipped, or reexported with- 
out official authorization of the import- 
ing government. This commitment is 
executed On an “import certificate” and 
is witnessed and recorded by his gov- 
ernment. It is transmitted by the im- 
porter to the exporter for submission to 
the exporting government. The latter 
will not license the proposed shipment 
in the absence of such a certificate. In 
the event that the importer attempts, 
without prior authorization, to trans- 


*Commodities which require a validated 
OIT license for export from the United 
States. The Positive List is set forth in the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule of the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 


(Continued on p. 12) 























Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


The data shown here are preliminary and 
subject to revision. 

Export figures for the following countries 
include reexports: Australia, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, Malta, Malaya, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, Pakistan, Philippines, Sierra Leone, 
Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

The following countries include as reex- 
ports only foreign merchandise previously 
cleared as imports for consumption: Canada, 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, and, in general, conti- 
nental European countries. 

Import figures represent general imports 
for the following countries: Australia, Cey- 
lon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, 


Country 
First Second 
quarter | quarter 
EXPORTS 
North America: 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
British Honduras 0.7 
Canada 597.3 719. 2 
Costa Rica 12.5 8.4 
Cuba. . 124. 2 165.9 
Dominican Republic 20. 6 27.6 
Guadeloupe 2.9 5.6 
Guatemala 21.2 14.7 
Haiti 12.1 8.0 
Honduras 1.4 6.0 
Jamaica... 9. 2 13.0 
Martinique .9 4.4 
Mexico. _.... 91.8 94.9 
Nicaragua 7 9.3 9.2 
Panama 5 2.4 a7 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 3 a 
FE] Salvador , 32.8 15.2 
Trinidad and Tobago 25.8 29. 2 
United States *______. 2,365.5 | 2,509.9 
South America: 
Argentina. ... 373. 2 377.8 
Brazil ; - 242.6 249. 6 
British Guiana _ ; os 
Chile veE 62. 4 64.8 
Colombia - .... 93. 0 61.4 
Ecuador ¢ : 6.9 11.5 
French Guiana 1 a 
Paraguay ; ; 
Peru .... dies 34. 6 36.1 
Uruguay 5 : 36. 5 65. 7 
Venezuela 265. 1 281.5 
Europe: } 
Austria canaianinds 58.1 69.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg 401.6 377. 1 
Cyprus PRES 6.3 6.5 
Czechoslovakia 164. 7 188.3 
Denmark 144. 1 151.2 
Finland 7___._- é 56.8 84.0 
France_._...- 674.5 697.8 
Germany, Federal Republic, | 
and West Berlin 356. 4 421.9 
Greece as 24,1 14.6 
Iceland Ee 5.8 
Ireland ‘ , 41.1 | 43. 6 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Japan, Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Imports for consumption are shown for 
the following countries: Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and, 
in general, continental European countries. 
Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The 
following countries report imports f. o. b.: 
Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, 
Northern Rhodesia, Paraguay, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, United 
States, and Venezuela. 
Exports are generally valued f. o. b.; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan reports exports f. a. s. 
Annual data cover calendar year except for 
the following: Haiti, fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30 of year stated; Honduras, fiscal 
year ended June 30 of year stated; Iran, year 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES 


Third Fourth First Second | Third Fite Kieaieial 
quarter | quarter | Quarter | Quarter | quarter ae lace 
0.7 1.1 0.7 
27.4 865. 6 780. 0 885.9 gOR. | 356.8 334. 9 
9.0 4.8 13.9 11.0 
204. 7 147.3 163.1 251.5 82.4 
19.9 15.4 28. 2 38. 1 23. 2 10.4 6.1 
5.8 2.9 41.0 8 6.5 
3.2 18. 6 26.7 21.5 4.4 
7.6 10.9 16.6 13.3 8.1 2.7 2.6 
7.0 5. 2 5.7 10. 2 
1.4 &.8 10.5 
5.8 4.0 3.2 6.9 7.9 1.6 3.0 
150.3 166. 3 166. 4 
5.8 2.2 13.9 14.3 
2.6 2.5 0 
2 “12 2 2 2 1 (2) 
11.8 9.7 
23. 5 25.1 29.3 36. 3 30.6 

451.1 | 2,948.6 | 3,334.9 | 4,019.0 | 3,688.9 | 1,189.9 , 267.4 

382. 5 482. 

433.1 422. 5 428. 6 ‘ 

6.3 9.5 : sioua 

66.9 99.8 68. 2 : i 30.8 

32.9 104.8 102. 5 119. 1 a én 55.8 36.8 

14.5 13. 4 11.5 13.1 2 3.6 6.4 
2 n. a. om l ( 

61.7 61.7 36. 6 

61.4 90. 6 108.9 : 

305. 4 308. 6 324.9 333. 2 337. 1 116.9 114.5 
74.7 102. 8 96. 7 109.9 119. 2 43.0 36.4 
i335. 6 524. 0 613.9 669. 6 658. 2 208. 4 233. 4 

8.0 10.0 8.9 9, 2 ses 

184.9 |_-. ‘ ae ; 
171.9 196. 0 196. 1 206. 8 195. 0 66. 3 63.5 
113.3 100. 1 100.9 180. 7 262. 4 80.7 | 93. 2 

686.5 | 1,006.1 | 1,020.6 | 1,086.6 | 1,002.3 332.8 317. 6 

4.1 688. 2 711.2 843. 7 960. 0 320. 5 314.0 
2. 39. 5 34.7 17.8 — s 2.5 3.7 
5.0 12.1 9.3 8.0 11.1 1.3 4.9 
53. 4 64.7 45.5 | _ < fee | 19.6 | 19.1 


beginning March 21 of year stated; Ethiopia, 
year beginning December 11 of preceding 
year; Liberia, year ending August 31 of year 
stated. 

Quarterly and monthly data cover calen- 
dar period except for the following: Iran, 
quarter or month beginning 21st day of pre- 
ceding month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning 
llth day of preceding month. 

All country figures are as reported, with- 
out adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except 
where indicated. 

In most instances, data are derived from 
trade returns of the respective countries; in 
a few cases they have been taken from 
United Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 


tistics’’ and from The International Mone- 
tary Fund “International Financial Sta- 
tistics.” 
DOLLARS) 
1951 Annual! 
Sep- Fourth . .. | Novem-| Decem- on 
tember | quarter October ber ber 1950 
15.9 
3.2 
306.4 | 1,101.4 357.5 368. 5 375.4 | 2,909.5 
34.7 
642.0 
6.7 83.5 
17.2 
67.6 
2.8 38. 6 
22. 5 
42.3 
3.3 1.2 15.1 
503. 4 
26.6 
10.1 
oe 8 
69.5 
103. 6 
1, 231.7 1, 154.6 | 1,387.9 10, 275.1 
es, 1, 616. 2 
1, 347.8 
29. 3 
293. 8 
395. 6 
16.3 
n. a. 
. : 54.3 
=< ‘ 194. 1 
254.3 
105.8 136. 4 1, 160.7 
39.8 38: 6 39. 6 304.8 
226. 4 249. 5 1,651.4 
isa 630.8 
"65. 2  * 2 ae 663. 0 
88.5 96.9 87.1 354. 3 
351.8 366. 1 374.9 3, 064, 5 
325. 5 301. 4 278.7 1, 980. 6 
= . a 90.3 
4.9 16, 2 5.4 5.4 5.5 30. 6 
A SEED NE, SERS eer 202.7 
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Europe 


North 


Country 


Exports—Continued 


Continued 
Italy 3 

Malta 
Netherlands 
Norway & 
Poland 
Portugal 

Spain 
Sweden... 
Switzerland 
Trieste ® 

United Kingdom 


Asia: 


Burma 
Ceylon 
Formosa 
Hong Kong 
India 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 
Japan 
Lebanon !4 
Malaya 
Muscat 
Pakistan 
Phillipines 
South Korea 
Turkey 


Oceana 


Australia 

Fiji 

French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 
Western Samoa 


Africa 


Algeria 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Angola 

Belgian Congo '% 

Canary Islands 

Cape Verde 

Ceuta 

Egypt 

Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

French Cameroons 
French Equatorial Africa 
French Morocco 

French Somaliland 
French Togo 
French West 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Italian Somaliland 
Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Madagascar 

Melilla 

Mozambique 

Nigeria 

Northern Rhodesia 
Ny isaland 

Portuguese Guinea 
Reunion 

St. Tome and Principe 
Seychelles Islands 
Sierra Leone 

Southern Rhodesia 
ranganyika 


Africa 


Tunisia 
Uganda 
Union of South Africa 
Zanzibar 
IMPORTS 
America 


Bah was 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 


Canada 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic 
Guadeloupe 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Martinique 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 2! 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
El] Salvador 
Trinidad and Tobago 
United States 


First 
quarter 
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20. 4 
62. 6 
28.1 
116.9 
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16.3 
16.7 
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2 
184. 1 
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oS. 0 
60. 4 


402.0 


590 
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24 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE 


1950 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


277.7 299. 5 
1.6 9 
314.1 360. 0 
89.1 99. 7 
398. 3 
36. 5 48.8 
108. 7 82.7 
260. 5 274.7 
195.9 231.9 
2.6 i 
1, 473.0 | 1, 584.3 
54.7 45.0 
ry 87.6 
11 0 15.6 
131.7 183. 2 
208. 1 266.8 
| 13.8 21.6 
226. 4 
10.2 12.9 
6.3 4.6 
179. 1 210.5 
168.5 166.5 
209. 2 372. 1 
96. 3 109. 8 
74. 2 89. 6 
46.4 45.8 
91.8 299. 9 
.0 7 
6 1.3 
154.8 106. 9 
70.3 74. 1 
43.1 27.3 
12.7 19.1 
59. 1 70.6 
41.3 33.8 
2.5 1.2 
1.9 1.6 
87.8 98. 3 
7.6 7.4 
12.5 &.9 
6.6 17.6 
43.0 41.6 
1 1.9 
2.9 2. 0 
60. 6 37.6 
45.8 33.0 
2 6 
24.9 24.9 
9,7 16.0 
1.8 1.4 
8.1 9.8 
3.6 9,4 
3.4 36.4 
3.9 ..o 
1.1 2.1 
34.3 44.3 
16.0 18. 7 
95.8 29.6 
26.7 25. 1 
112. 1 186.9 
2.0 2.4 
. 6 
730.5 733. 1 
10.5 12.3 
118.7 133. 4 
10. 4 wed 
6.4 4.6 
18.7 17.6 
8.6 8.5 
7.3 8.0 
13.2 15.6 
6.5 5.3 
107.7 27.7 
6.1 6.4 
13.8 17.3 
6 5 
11.1 12.4 
22. 1 25. 1 
1, 930.8 | 2, 388.1 
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Country 
First 
quarter 
Imports—Continued 
South America: 
Argentina 385. 2 
Brazil 200. 3 
Bolivia 
British Guiana 
Chile 61.0 
Colombia 57.7 
Ecuador 8.5 
French Guiana 4 
Paraguay 
Peru 30.1 
Uruguay ¢ 46.9 
Venezuela 129.9 
Europe 
Austria 115.7 
Belgium-Luxem bourg 133.0 
Cyprus me 
Czechoslovakia 162.4 
France 792. 5 
Denmark 210.8 
Finland 84.2 
Germany 593. 8 
Greece 107.6 
Iceland 8.0 
Ireland 105.1 
Italy 373.9 
Malta 11.6 
Netherlands 55.5 
Norway 184.0 
Poland ean 3 = re 673.7 
Portugal 64.7 
Spain 85.1 
Sweden 244.8 
Switzerland 202.8 
Trieste * 10.5 
United Kingdom 1, 694.5 
Asia 
Burma 23.2 
Ceylon 49.7 
Formosa 21.8 
Hong Kong 148.7 
India ! 211.3 
Indochina 42.6 
Indonesia ” 
Iran 112.2 
Traq 25.3 
Israel 70.9 
Japan 238. 5 
Lebanon 15 53.3 
Malaya 170. 1 
Muscat 
Pakistan '6 64.2 
Philippines 98. 0 
South Korea 1814.8 
Turkey 55.1 
Oceania: 
Australia 318.4 
Fiji 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 1.4 
New Zealand___. 113.7 
Western Samoa 
Africa 
Algeria 105.9 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 19.9 
Angola : 12.4 
Belgian Congo 2° 45.8 
Canary Islands 30.1 
Cape Verde Island 2.3 
Ceuta...... 5.6 
Egypt 7! isis 125.4 
Eritrea 
Ethiopia ;  & 
French Cameroons 12.7 
French Equatorial Africa ; 14.8 
French Morocco 81.5 
French Somaliland 3.6 
French Togo 2.3 
French West Africa 59. 5 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 30. 6 
Italian Somaliland 
Kenya 34.9 
Liberia 
Libya 
Madagascar 15.7 
Melilla 3.0 
Mozambique 12.9 
Nigeria 15.1 
Northern Rhodesia 16. 2 
Nyasaland 5.3 
Portuguese Guinea 
Reunion 7.4 
St. Tome and Principe 1.0 
Seychelles Islands 
Sierra Leone 5.4 
Southern Rhodesia 37.0 
Tanganyika___- 17.4 
Tunisia 31.0 
Uganda 11.8 
Union of South Africa 161.6 
Zanzibar . 2.5 
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First secon 


quartet! 


| Third 


quarter | quarte! 


102. 2 
72. 1 
86. 0 107.4 
13.5 14.1 
1.2 1.4 
61,2 
72.0 78.3 
161.0 174.1 158. 9 
148. 7 172. 5 162.3 
662. 7 649. 4 4. 4 
11.6 12.4 
982. 3 1212.8 1147.2 
237.2 279. 7 248. 7 
100.5 171.1 188. 6 
814.9 760.8 946.9 
104.3 115.2 
8.9 18.2 12.6 
133.1 164.7 
$70.4 584. 1 38. 5 
12.1 13.3 
46. 1 721.7 639.9 
192.5 227.6 
70.5 $1.2 82. 7 
82.7 103.8 100. 2 
193.6 486.58 457.5 
555. 6 372.8 108. 0 
11.9 12.0 11.6 
74.9 | 2,823.2 2, 980. 1 
14.58 27.0 
73.6 88, 7 85.1 
20. 4 16.4 21.8 
233. 3 220. 5 176.9 
$39. 1 413.1 $27.1 
56. 1 62.7 87.2 
110. 5 3. 5 
n. a 3S 
x0. 4 
70.0 77.0 
511.7 623. 0 560.8 
32.8 37.0 
416.2 397.7 362. 7 
125. 7 104.6 
90.6 113.4 
78.9 95.4 101.3 
421.0 192.6 573.0 
5.5 5. } 6.0 
1.0 1.1 
1.0 1.3 1.4 
98. 1 27.9 
27.1 137.7 138.3 
20.8 
14.4 18.4 
69.4 71.6 85.6 
35.9 36. 6 32.6 
2. 1 2.2 
5.8 8.3 8.0 
148.7 190.8 155.8 
11.5 9.7 
21.4 23. 5 
22. 1 25. 2 
75. 3 124.4 138.3 
2 1.3 3.7 
2.6 3.4 3. 1 
81.0 $1.7 
38.4 $9. 5 165. 0 
27.0 su 8 
24.4 31.4 34.5 
3.4 3.2 2.6 
16.5 
14.6 55. 7 
43.5 23. 4 
1.1 
8.5 5 1 5 
$9 
2.9 
51.7 
15.0 
38. 7 37.1 
15.0 
275.7 
3.7 


1 Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the monthly figures 
because of adjustments made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries 


2 Less than $500,000 


‘Beginning July 1950 data include Mutual Defense 
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Assistance Shipments valued as 
follow s: July, $47 million; August, $21 million; September, $31 million; October, $52 mil- 
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UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


1951 Annual! 

; Sep- Fourth Novem Decem- : 

August | tomber quartet! October ber bet : 
1, 435.8 
1. 099.0 
8 
2.1 
31.0 248. (0) 
41.0 4. 4 
5 4.4 11.6 
.0 n.a 
187.1 
200, 8 
2 60.3 46.4 45.1 1H.8 
3 53. 4 49. 6 7.1 9. 2 431.1 
4 192. 8 174. 2 218. 7 1, 950.1 
37.7 
5 368. 0 573.6 395. 5 418.7 064.6 
5 85.8 76. 7 91.7 R53 3 
3 66.3 67.1 74.0 71.8 87.6 
3 287.5 375. 2 281.6 302. ( 2, 703.7 
2 32. 2 {28.3 
y 4.7 4.1 18.0 6.6 4.3 xa 8.4 
2 40.0 446.8 
4 175.8 180.3 160. 5 1. 442.2 
14.8 
) 10.7 189.0 905.5 2 OHS. 6 
y 678.4 
0 29.7 25.2 26.3 25. 2 275. 4 
' 30. 4 1.4 32.7 i 391.7 
162.0 146. 2 158. 3 1, 178.8 
0 102.4 97.6 335.8 113.3 113.9 108. 6 1, 052.3 
6 1.0 YY 10.7 
9 1,031.8 944.5 | 2,815.5 | 1,015.3 920. 6 879.6 7, 303.1 
111.2 
| 32.7 25.0 30.0 22.4 245.0 
0 7.1 6. 7 25.7 * 8.0 8.6 91.6 
3 55. 6 58.0 me 662.8 
2 145.8 140.1 1, 060.8 
0 27.7 31.5 33.3 210.7 
2 102. 5 101.9 
5 193. 7 
105.3 
s 26. 2 287.3 
5 191.8 144.2 140.8 126.4 959.0 
i 119.3 114.0 137.5 952. 5 
H.9 
8 15.4 350. 6 
$42.4 
3 37.1 31.9 37.9 R56 
be 179. 6 212. 6 1,410.9 
3 2.6 2.1 2.5 17.6 
2 3.1 
4.3 
0 54.1 $42.1 
3.1 
5 46.4 45.1 $34.2 
76.9 
6.7 57.9 
7 30.3 28.6 190.7 
4 10.0 10.3 134.1 
7 6 8.5 
~ 79 3.0 24.8 
7 60.8 49.4 610.8 
11.5 
29.5 
60.4 
q 8.5 76.5 
4 49.8 45.2 328. 0) 
2 1.5 1.0 12.7 
l 1.0 1.0 9.3 
5 23.9 241.0 
8.2 
5 16.0 14.6 124.0 
6.1 
148. 2 
10.4 
12.7 
l 11.8 11.6 85.8 
0 s 8 13.9 
i) 177.6 
2 9.0 74.8 
22.0 
4.5 
26,2 
3.8 
1.2 
1.7 18.9 
9 24.1 164.8 
70.4 
146.3 
44.0 
4 134.9 860. 6 
l 10.1 


lion; November, $54 million; December, $76 million; January, $52 million: February, 
$95 million; March, $97 million; April, $84 million; May, $129 million; June, $113 million 


July, $89 million; August, $115 million; September, $81 million; October, $59 million; 


November, $89 million. 
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18.9 
164.5 
70.4 
146.5 
44.0 
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‘Dat 
ports. 

5 Excluding monetary gold and silver. 

6 Excluding iron pyrites, 


representing 
7 Excluding reparations. 


§ Exports include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise but exclude products of 
exported directly from the fishing grounds. 


fisheries (including whale oils 
®° Excludes trade with Italy. 
Sea-borne trade only. 
Exeluding the Free Territory 
ore and bauxite. 
Includes exports by 
Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum, 


of Rhio 


tiow) 


: cover trade through the part of Guayaquil only; beginning 1951 trade covers all 


an understated value of $131,000. 


with the exception of exported tin, tin 


Anglo-Iranian oil company and the Societe Machie-Iran. 


from that date on. 


organizations for Israel. 


‘4 Custom Union of Syria-Lebanon broke up March 14, 1950. 


Statistics for Lebanon 


5 Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of international] refugee 
Exports of crude petroleum imported ft 
Lebanon not included, considered transit trade. 
6 Sea-borne trade only, including trade on government account. 
7 January ana February only. 


om Traq and refined in 


§ Excludes exports of camels. 


23 June 23-July 23. 


18 Includes Ruanda and Urundi. 
20 Excluding trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
F xcluding imports from Canal Zone. 

2 Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio | 


Riow). 


Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. They in- 
clude revisions issued through December 1, 
1951. Beginning July 1950, export figures by 
continent and country are not total exports 
but exports exclusive of those items desig- 
nated for omission from country figures by 
security regulations effective as of that date. 
These are referred to as “special category” 


exports. All country data have been ad- 
justed to exclude exports of items in the 
“special category’’ class as of July 1, 1950. 


Total exports and figures for selected areas 


The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- 
ments, ECA, and other aid and relief ship- 
ments are included as well as commercial ex- 
ports. Values are f. a. s. port of export. 

The two general types—Cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately. 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of ulti- 
mate destination; classification is by coun- 


include “special category’’ exports. Com- try of consignment if destination is not 
modity figures include “special category”’ known. Imported goods are credited to the 


items in all periods shown, except as noted 
on the machinery, automobile, and chemical 
items 


country in which the products are mined, 
grown, or manufactured. Countries with 
which average exports in the recent periods 

UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


amounted to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,- 
000,000 on an annual basis, and a few coun- 
tries having smaller trade, are shown sepa- 
rately. Generally, the countries that are less 
important in the trade are covered in con- 
tinent and area totals but are not shown 
separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrivals. 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouse for consumption. 


vary, 


itlion; 
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1951 Annual 
1951 1950 a Bd Lee 
Item Decem- Decem- 
ber ber Janu- Febru- ’ , — Septem- , .» | Novem- P . 
ary ary June July August her October ‘th 1950 1951 
VALUE | 
Exports, including reexports } 
thousands of dollars__/|1, 435,041 [1,065, 274 973,956 |1,075,770 ||1, 294,315 |1, 189, 900 /|1, 267,396 |1, 231,665 |1, 154,614 |1,387,933 ]10,275,102 | 15,020,410 
Exports, United States merchandise } 
thousands of dollars __|1, 425,323 [1,051,693 958, 882 [1,060,665 |\1, 280,327 [1,179,129 |1, 257,792 [1,221,517 |1, 147,085 |1,377,779 ]10,142,482 | 14,867,559 
General imports do 800, 558 866, 996 (1,023, 634 909, 724 929, 802 894, 599 880, 355 721,071 833, 360 818, 274 ]8, 852, 220 | 10,961,642 
Imports for consumption do 800, 544 857, 256 (1,018, 166 909, 466 914, 530 887, 125 | 892, 983 | 745,850 | 872,242 | 827,041 [8,743,082 | 10,812,960 
| | | 
INDEXES 
| 
Exports, United States merchandise | | 
Value 1936-38 = 100 585 431 393 435 525 484 516 501 | 471 | 565 347 508 
Unit value do 208 195 197 202 210 209 | 207 202 | 202 | 203 180 206 
Quantity do 281 221 199 215 250 232 | 249 249 | 233 27$ 193 247 
Imports for consumption | | | 
Value do 390 418 496 443 446 433 435 364 | 425 | 403 355 439 
Unit value do 299 276 289 293 319 316 | 313 | 307 | 301 | 298 243 305 
Quantity do 131 151 72 151 140 137 | 139 118 | 141 | 135 146 144 
| | | 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including ‘‘special category” | } 
thousands of dollars. _|1, 435,041 }1,065, 274 973,956 1,075,770 ||1, 294,315 |1, 189,900 |1, 267,396 |1, 231,665 |1, 154,614 |1, 387,933 ]10,275,102 |15, 020, 410 
Canada ? do 193, 406 192, 002 199, 860 198, 619 247, 006 213,859 | 208,997 | 211,428 | 227,908 | 220,860 [2,038,617 | 2,693,021 
American Republics do 354, 728 283, 790 263, 250 260, 154 322, 041 317,814 | 340,677 | 307,496 | 272,299 | 344,031 [2, 719, 893 | 3,744,011 
ERP countries do 471,006 | 340,170 286,739 | 377,842 || 416,437 360,920 | 408,502 | 394,399 | 380,139 | 434,192 ]3, 164,785 | 4,824,391 
Other Europe do 25, 973 18, 314 18, 465 34, 312 22,1388 | 19,116 | 21,697 | 21,705 | 22,292 137,050 275, 703 
ERP dependencies do 54, 516 32, 363 | 29,486 1} 38, 434 | 45,390 | 49,036 | 45, 965 30,443 | 48,642 433, 556 499, 145 
Other areas do 335, 412 198, 634 191, 204 || 236,085 | 229,779 241,069 | 250,680 | 222,119 | 317,917 [1,781,202 | 2,984, 139 
“Special category’? exports do 110, 705 111, 963 78, 262 120, 754 151,428 | 136,088 | 154,224 | 122,625 | 111,326 141,952 | 632,171 | 1,552,142 
Type I _.do 78, 813 90,523 } 65,087 106, 430 132, 292 111, 208 127,699 | 97,466} 88,565 | 110,877 471, 280 | 1, 281,210 
Type II do 31, 892 21, 440 13, 175 14, 324 19,136 | 24,880 | 26,526 25, 159 22,761 | 31,074 160, 891 | 270, 930 
Total, excluding “‘special category”’ do 1, 324, 336 953, 311 895, 696 955,016 ||1, 142, 887 |1,053,813 [1,113,172 |1, 109,040 |1,043, 288 |1, 245,981 19, 642, 931 13, 468, 269 
Northern North America do 180, 749 185, 902 195,809 | 194,816 236, 891 202, 552 203, 158 200, 248 | 214,670 | 208,123 11,995, 754 2, 588, 477 
Southern North America do 153, 906 135, 772 130, 238 120, 472 138,646 | 136,429 | 146,970 | 136,504 | 131,301 | 155,444 [1, 418, 642 1, 702, 160 
South America do 205, 342 150, 365 35 | 143, 182 186, 304 182,787 | 198,315 177, 214 133,913 | 187,279 }1,347,660 | 2,070,899 
Europe do 438, 770 286, 438 244,352 | 299,237 340,030 | 285,122 | 307,886 | 330,945 | 346,768 376, 891 |2, 893, 302 4, 042, 866 
Asia do 260, 239 138,650 | 140,771 | 150, 678 173,464 | 166,735 178,063 | 183, 897 | 163,362 | 237,284 |1, 504, 990 2, 240, 351 
Oceania do 33, 951 13,839 | 14,171 | 11,265 18,960 | 23,737 | 20,643 | 21,754 19,068 | 34,577 133, 229 242, 615 
Africa do 1, 379 42,345 | 34,530 | 35,365 || 48,5901 56,400) 58,138 | 58,477! 34,204 46, 383 349,354 | 580,901 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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American Republics, total 


Mexico 

Central Amerie 
FE] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Panama, Re 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Boliv 1a 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Netherlands Antille 
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P countries, 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdor 
Spain 

Finland 
Yugoslavia 

Soviet Bloc € 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
U.S.8.R 
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Western Asia, exclu 
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Saudi Arabia 
Far East, total 
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Philippines, Republic of 


Siam (Thailand 
Taiwan 
Australia 

New Zealand 


Algeria 

Belgian Congo 
Egypt 

French Morocco 
Liberia 

Union of South Afri 
Western British Afr 
Western French 
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do 19, 
do 4 
do R] 
do 19. 
do 1) 
do 9 
do ‘ 
do 9 
do 6 
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do 13, 6 


do 52, 7 
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do 4, 380 
do 48%, 152 
ck 55, 2909 
do 8, 640 
do +. O64 
do 43, 954 
do 33, 734 
do 6, 466 
do 5, 286 
do 13, 599 
do 18, 430 
do 5, 496 
do 103, OR4 
do 10, 757 
do 3, GR2 
do 9, 572 
do Gs 
do 17 
do 70 
do 5 
of dol 31, 418 
do 1, 361 
do 13, 805 
do 6, 922 
do 257, 276 
do 5, 047 
do 
do 2,812 
do 77, 648 
do 12, 403 
do 54, 586 
do &, 375 
do 4,711 
do 41, O28 
do 5, 866 
do 4,385 
do 26, 017 
do 7, 557 
of dol 1, 146 
do 5, 596 
do 4, 033 
do 3, 338 
do 1, 020 
do 21, 503 
do 2, 413 
do 3, 208 
do 274, 724 
of dol 800, SAS 
do 189, S87 
do 249, 777 
do 143, 526 
do , 14, 416 
do 63, 685 
do 139, 267 
of dol 189, 892 
do 93, 264 
do 177, 72 
do 152, 846 
do 122, 874 
do 29, 001 
do 34, 960 


of dol 189 
do 249, 
do 32, 
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866, 996 
186, 597 
246, 403 
, 192 
18, 032 
95, 452 
177, 320 


, 607 
91, 185 
175, 902 
156, 674 
178, 208 
22, 499 
55, 923 


186, 597 
246, 403 
35, 070 
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3, YT 
14, 434 
1, 997 
120, 679 


427 
24. 72 
&, ASO 
37, 765 
56 

3. 601 
19, 586 


2) § 
2, 496 
l 





184, 541 
330, 855 
31, 507 


BY 


Febru 
ary 

194,814 

253, 202 
$4, 151 
16, 219 
3, 160 
4, 001 
2, 066 
3, 334 
44,815 
16, 320 


3, 341 
44,840 
9, 807 
14, 110 


8, 18Y 


x 
34, 291 
3, 676 


10, 483 
29, O55 
4, 272 


1, 196 
3, 609 
7. 990 
2, 358 
137, 343 

4, 8U3 


1, 100 


10, 504 


17, 980 
2, 394 
366 


3, 305 


1,126 
2, 990 
4, 941 
1, 892 
6, GR5 
10, 866 
1, 297 


1, 271 


909, 72 
153, 7: 
331, 028 
160, 918 
19, 637 
77, 791 
166, 612 


153, 982 
128, 648 
221, 075 
73, 933 
171, 923 
15, 327 


44, 836 


153, 738 
331, 028 
29, YOY 


AREAS 


June 


236, SSY 
312, 353 
60, 380 
18, 071 
3, 106 

4, 388 
3, 280 
42, 627 
24, 368 
4,012 
5S, 337 
16, 554 
24, 006 
9, 241 
6, 463 
39, 531 


5, 420 





2, 820 

10, 067 
17, 093 
4, 252 

68, 213 
15, 399 
1, 446 

16, 916 
129 

67 

2 


| 


22, 684 
3, 176 
5, 854 
4, 96S 

165, 489 
4,447 


2, 305 
27, 372 
14, 628 
45, O76 

3, 992 

3, OSS 
34, 323 

4,425 

3, 334 
12, 741 

, 733 

1,342 

4, 455 

7, 313 
3, 279 

S62 

21, 821 

1, 638 

1,973 


929, 802 
191, 671 
251,110 
165, 509 
18, 496 
87, 930 
215, O86 


191, 822 
95, 419 
171, 637 
179, S68 
177, 537 
58, 191 


55, 326 


AND COl 


NTRIES 


1951 








July August 
202, 497 203, 154 
307, 195 330, 133 
AY, 486 64, 391 
18, 574 19, 129 
4,634 3. 130 
4, 671 3, 973 
2, 022 2, 776 
3, 109 $4,933 
41, 739 43, 071 
23, 960 25, 22 
3, 248 4, 576 
61, 060 69, 125 
17, 408 15, 902 
20, ORD 19, 348 
10, 7AS8 13, 116 
6, 802 7, 207 
35, 247 39, 025 
4, S00 6, 676 
268, 170 292, FAO 
3, 799 6, 495 
27, 852 2A, 651 
4,033 5, 023 
37, 379 
33, 68S 
4, 646 
4, 303 
20, 505 
17, 002 
6, 046 
3, 902 
10, 595 
16, 244 
4, 720 
71, 556 
10, 809 
2, 838 
7, 731 
117 
SO 
25 
wr » 
22, 812 22, 863 
1, 732 1, 496 
11,214 8, 565 
6, 103 4, 074 
162, 991 171, 584 
5, 489 6, 003 
3 954 
38, 700 





4,152 3, 829 
6, 218 4, S07 
6, S04 8, 639 
4,749 2, GOS 
903 786 
23, 899 25, 477 
937 2, 406 

1, 468 2, 555 


. 404 


894, 5O9 RRO, 355 
189, 287 192, 137 
248, 340 244, 348 
166, 888 149, 251 

14, 315 15, 200 

96, 650 83, 124 
179, 119 196, 295 
189, 588 192, 450 
100, 634 84, 712 
161, 137 172, 554 
176, 527 161. O84 
190, 405 169, 234 
36, 549 60, O98 
39, 758 40, 225 
189, 287 192, 137 
248, 340 244, 348 
26, 025 | 18, S85 





Septem- 
ber 


200, 182 
298, 074 
59, 538 

16, 819 

3, 174 

2, 760 

3,110 

3, 408 

38, 829 





996 
9992 


625 


S44 
120 
, 524 


972 





171, 896 
2,743 
146, 415 
23, 547 
25, 911 


171, 259 
208, 190 


20, 554 | 


, 386 | 


October 


on -_ oO 
In PONS NS SL 
2¢ So P=) 
7 nS 


te 
io oe 


329, 545 


6, 927 
33, 193 
44, 727 
7, 766 
7, 100 
24, 825 
22,815 
8, 154 


10, 729 


14, 000 ¢ 


99, 809 
10, 722 


6, : 


833, 360 
218, 039 
264, 796 





14, 064 
73, 603 


27, 289 


218, 424 
90, 256 
192, 946 
147, 682 
23, 022 
20, 656 
10, 374 


218, 039 
264, 796 


26, 426 | 


Novem- 
ber 


208, 123 
326, 970 
62, 345 
20, 473 

3, 393 

3, 399 

3, 236 

4,833 
48, DRS 
21, 558 
2, 347 
1, 208 
2, 647 
8, 949 
&, 906 
6, 827 
40, 122 
6, 942 





199, 568 
260, 120 
27, 153 





) 





i, 


, 961, 


l, 


2, 90%, 781 


Annual 


1950 


, 995, 519 


, 826, 747 


511, 984 
254, 477 
32, 092 
3, 047 
25, 436 
110, 984 
456, 173 
141, 996 
19, 778 
343, 142 
70, 240 
229, 143 
70, 950 
39, 389 
392, 258 
6Y, OSS 


2,817, 153 
105, 790 
265, 860 

54, 665 


334, 432 





19, 740 
36, 503 
102, 752 
212, 489 
78, 453 
416, 418 


22, 525 
30, 394 
234, 955 
25, 020 
22, 870 
100, 522 
26, 546 


14,172 
39, 782 
32, 125 
21,744 
24, 373 


852, 220 


, V60, 467 
2, 909, 781 
, 260, 398 


184, 462 
813, 421 


, 23, 691 


593 
138, O87 


, 962, SSO 
, 387, 
, 699, 604 


464 


208, 140 
493, 552 


960, 467 


315, 412 


RR 987 


>, HOS, AR] 


to 
> 

aS 
® 


41, 053 
176, 796 
58, 208 





10, 961, 


m CO tS 
te oS te 
_ 





274, 640 
346, 670 
325, 820 
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An 


EI 


Sp 
Fir 
Yu 


So 


Wi 


Be 


Se 


), 
" 


a 


4 


6, 5 


74, 
46, 


Or 
£0, 








91s 


, 325 


640 
670 


820 


Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN 


HE MISPHERE—Continued 

American Republics—Continued 
Central American Republics thous. of dol 

EF] Salvador do 
Guatemala do 
Cuba do 
Dominican Republie do 
Haiti do 
Argentina do 
Bolivia do 
Brazil do 
Chil do 
Colombia do 
Ecuador do 
Peru do 
Uruguay do 
Venezuela do 
Netherlands Antilles do 
EUROP! 

ERP countries, total thous. of dol 
Austria do 
Belgium do 
France do 
Germany do 
Greece do 
Italy do 
Netherland do 
Norway do 
Portugal do 
Sweden do 
Switzerland do 
Turkey do 
United Kingdom do 

Spain do 

Finland do 

Yugoslavia do 

Soviet Bloc do 
Czechoslovakia do 
Poland do 
U.8.S.R do 

ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thous. of dol 
Afghanistan do 
Iran do 
Kuwait do 
Saudi Arabia do 

Far East, total do 
British Malaya do 
Ceylon do 
China do 
India do 
Indonesia do 
Japan do 
Pakistan do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam (Thailand) do 
Australia do 
New Zealand do 

AFRICA 

Belgian Congo thous. of dol 

Egypt do 

Liberia do 

Western British Africa, total? do 

Union of South Africa do 

Sterling area countries ® do 

ECONOMIC CLASSES 

Crude materials thousands of dollars 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 

Crude foodstuffs thousands of dollars 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value* do 
Quantity do 

Manufactured foodstuffs thousands of dollars 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100_- 
Unit value* do 
Quantity do 

Semimanufactures thousands of dollars 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 

Finished manufactures thousands of dollars 

Indexes’ Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total 
Meat products and edible fats 


Continued 


thousands of dollars 


thousands of pounds 
thousands of dollars 


See footnotes at end of table. 


March 10, 1952 


989619—H2 2 


UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS 


1951 
Decem- 
ber 





&, 893 
R26 
YYS 

, SYY 
461 


16, 907 
2, 995 
4,843 

18, 192 

20, 127 

15, 021 
1,124 
15, S58 
10, 517 

22, 478 
6, 283 
4, 56S 
1, 063 
3, O18 


8, 189 
6, 470 


2. 106 


109, 783 
69, 003 
160, 702 


749, 176 


459, 274 


110, 291 
21, 839 


1950 
Decem- 
wer 


15, 912 
1, 529 
1, 983 
4,516 
3, 040 
L180, 090 
39, 201 
6, 212 
16, 281 
16, 852 
23, 264 
17, 614 
3, 402 
19, 348 
12, 068 
19, 770 
2, 643 





169, 993 


UNITED STATES C 


186, 824 
335 

252 

133 

80, 124 
701 
197 
355 
), 971 
406 


Q 


117, : 


610, 501 


301, 925 


57, 588 
12, 49 





Janu- 
ary 


24, 804 
12, 128 
S, 043 
30, 822 
5, 258 
3, 690 
27, 354 
7, 471 
85, 428 
15, 346 
34, Y6S 
4,452 
4, 369 
25, 9SY 
29, 052 


17, 441 


24, 788 
18, 090 
4,416 
13, O12 
9, 463 
4, 043 
2, 241 
10, 787 
10, 697 
5, 286 





19, 394 
3, OS6 
4,346 
3, 449 
2, 760 


145, 790 
261 

255 

103 

79, 206 
693 

198 

351 

56, 976 
406 

179 

227 
104, 859 
| 243 


64, 610 
13, 837 


Febru- 
ary 














4, 832 
486 

5, 079 
11, 481 
15, 638 


157, 963 


65, O68 


non Soe 
Ne 


10, 766 
5, 102 
38, 701 
3, 618 

7,970 

QYS 
5, 911 
1, 952 
913 
790 


to 


209, 


5 


16, 5£ 





ont 
> mt abe 
aes 
—h 


we IOV ors 


1 
1 


221, 106 


AND COUNTRIES 


1951 


July 





16, SSS 
1, 606 
18, 508 
21, 239 
24, 558 
418 
763 
765 
135 


677 


ed ee ee 
9 <3 
on 
~I 


to 
Simm 
= on 
as 


19, 270 
262 
795 
509 
829 
927 
373 
163 
242 
860 
911 
013 
540 
374 
696 
859 


Neen ornwhy 


m rot 
moe 


te 





th 
wb 





9, 172 
268 
970 
, 848 
8, 561 


~~) 


201, 180 


OMMODITY EXPORTS "! 


109, 710 


603, 3: 


307, 874 


46, 703 
11, 228 


148, 461 
266 

269 

99 

135, 776 
1, 187 
227 

523 

74, 229 
528 
197 
268 
. 929 
356 
210 
169 
767, 932 
644 


310, 744 


81, 910 
19, 193 


128, 030 
230 
263 
87 

105, 050 

919 

229 

402 

807 

518 

197 

263 

155, 016 
359 
212 
169 

718, 225 | 
602 | 
200 | 
302 


251, 719 


85, 194 
18, 848 | 


August 


149, 251 
2,629 
14, 874 
24, 816 
21, 183 
389 

10, 698 
8, 170 
3, 473 
2, 211 
5,845 
9, O1LO 
3, 420 


12, 552 
959 

1, 188 
3, 641 
2, 432 
213, 360 
39, 001 
2, 456 
1, 634 
22, 570 
29, 665 
18, 246 
1, 824 
22, 302 
12, 419 


276, 985 


62, 309 
14, 359 


Continued 


Septem- 


ber 


ono 
Ne 
No 


7 
rs 


489 
208 


992 


140, 733 
2, 561 
16, 481 
16, 332 
16, 912 
473 

9, 502 
5, 006 
, 647 
3, 936 
6, 803 
10, 974 
, 376 
251 
761 
105 
776 
267 
, 468 
435 

, 141 


~ 
wonwnw- 


2.8 


12, 462 

176 
, 546 
, 129 
, 163 
, 096 
, 941 
629 





~] 


2, 192 
275 
347 
194 
402 


, 157 


on ho 


207, 5: 
3 


106, 297 


696, 835 | 





307, 653 | 


57, 010 
12, 919 


October 


8, 393 
385 

4, 028 
35, 501 
1,152 
1, 978 
6, 643 
7, 057 
83, 440 
18, 437 
34, 305 
3, 161 
6, 197 
1, 502 
30,119 
14, 834 


135, 569 
1, 752 
13. 236 
15, 453 
19, 165 
646 

&, SS4 
11,173 
5,116 
2, 363 
6, 787 
11,510 
3,015 
33, 372 
3, 201 
4, 703 
1, 400 
4, 759 
1,149 


997 


“ei 


3, 311 


6, 303 
19 
, 236 





1,727 
1, 136 
18, 394 
19, 457 
14, 369 
1,510 
17, 313 
8, 697 
14, 898 
5, 425 


8, 428 

660 
4, 620 
3, 000 
9, 629 


127, 814 


272, 463 | 


489 
237 
206 
98, 249 


859 | 


217 | 


396 

61, 709 
439 
180 
244 

27, 323 
295 
214 
138 
587, 341 
492 


198 | 
248 | 


349, 603 


45, 300 
10, 575 


Novem- 
ber 


S440 
487 
1,140 
31, 417 
3, 009 
2, 338 
6, 781 
2,274 
89, 607 
18, 197 
34, 610 
3, 827 
4, 369 
1,178 
25, 822 


14, 215 


146, 932 
2, 452 
15, 503 
13, 635 
16, 630 
623 

12, 364 
8, 403 
4, 456 
2, O79 
5, 729 
13, 179 
6, 269 
40, 269 
3, 688 
4,674 
3, 744 
4,476 
570 
616 

3, O88 


9, 491 
4 

1, 482 
1, 649 
582 
130, 847 
26, 479 
2, 904 
2,719 
18, 352 
17, 297 
15, 894 
710 

15, 882 
13, 104 
9, 600 
4, 025 


4, 645 
812 

2, 390 
6, 417 
11, 002 


132, 788 


300, 099 
538 

246 

219 

108, 902 
952 

218 

437 

73, 316 
522 

178 

293 

148, 218 
343 

208 

165 

747, 243 
627 

198 

248 


415, 443 


88, 243 
18, 541 


45, 991 


20, 974 
99, 724 
141, 


1, 604, 418 


1, 886, 


2, 873, 094 
610, 215 





106, 866 








Annual 
1950 1951 
178, 722 212, 544 
51, 037 63, 712 
53, 716 64, 427 
406, 404 417, 955 
37, 852 19, O64 
23, O80 32, 632 
206, 060 219, 587 
35, 043 51, 120 
715, 260 910, 147 
159, 718 203, 220 
313, 174 362, 079 
34, 372 35, 737 
48,754 60, 748 
106, 117 135, 073 
323, 565 323, 937 
157, 827 159, 364 
1, 260, 398 | 1, 

16, 386 
139, 773 
131, 678 
104, 179 

17,113 20, 900 
108, 420 140, 006 
8&4, 580 120, 615 
40, 927 49, 793 
20, 829 28, 091 
71, 267 104, 405 
109, 743 133, 905 
61, 485 76, 427 
334, 806 465, 599 
50, 256 59, 721 
34, 905 

18, 718 

80. 





190, 684 
24, 218 
34, 500 
34, 004 
29, 933 

241, 134 

425, 409 
49, 340 
44, 808 

296, 455 

266, 323 

205. 801 
44,178 

283, 385 

137, 426 

350, 083 
97, 026 


to 


61, 992 
46, 964 
44, 378 
140, 444 
137, 520 


178, 108 


w |) 


471, 164 
369 

258 

143 

, 401, 216 
1, 021 
216 

474 

840, 355 
499 

190 

263 

1, 663, 170 
321 

209 
153 


n 


| 8, 491, 655 


593 
199 
298 


4, 038, 301 


868, 043 
194, 742 





Item 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Continucd 


Agricultural exports— Continued 
thousands of dollars 
Card, including neutral 
thousands of pounds 
thousands of dollars 
Dairy products and eggs__thousands of dollars 


Grains and preparations do 
Coarse grains do 


{thousands of pounds 
(thousands of dollars 
W heat, including wheat flour 
thousands of bushels 
thousands of dollars 
Vegetables and preparations do 
Fruits and preparations do 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and fats '* and oilseeds 
thousands of dollars 
Soybean oil, edible and inedible 
thousar ds of pounds 
thousands of dollars 
Soybeans, except canned 
thousands of pounds 
thousands of dollars 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
thousands of pounds 
thousands of dollars 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters 
bales 
thousands of dollars 
Nonagricultural exports, total do 


Rice... 


tubber manufactures including synthetic rub- 


ber thousands of dollars 
Automobile tires (casings 
thousands 
thousands of dollars 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thousands of dollars 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric 
thousands of square yards 
thousands of dollars 


Piece goods wholly or chiefly of synthetic 


fibers : thousands of square yards 
thousands of dollars 
thousand board feet 
thousands of dollars 
Paper, related products and manufactures 
thousands of dollars 
Coal fthousands of short tor 
: i\thousands of dollar 
Petroleum and products__ thousands of dollar 
Motor fuel and gasoline 
thousands of barrels 
thousands of dollars 
{thousands of barrels 
, \thousands of dollars 
products 
thousands of short tons 
thousands of dollar 
Iron and steel] advanced manufactures 
thousands of dollar 


Sawmill products 


Lubricating oil 


Iron and steel-mill 


Machinery, total '% do 
Electrical do 
Engines, turbines and parts do 


Construction and conveying machinery 
and parts thousands of dollars 


Mining, well and pumping do 
Metal working do 
Other industrial x do 
Agricultural do 
Tractors and parts ™ do 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 4 do 


Commercial type motor trucks 
number 
thousands of dollars 

Passenger cars and chassis (new) number 
thousands of dollars 

Chemicals and related products ! A do 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 

thousands of dollars 


new 


Chemical specialties 1 do 
Industrial chemicals 4% do 
Special category, Type I do 
All other nonagricultural exports do 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 


Crude materials thousands of dollars 


Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value__. do 
Quantity. _.-. do 
Crude foodstuffs thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value___. do 
Quantity - _. do 
Manufactured foodstuffs_.....thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity --. do 


See footnotes at end of table. 


10 


NITED STATES COMMODITY 


1951 


979, 


211 





216, 75 


Decem- 
ber 


623 


Y28 


762 
207 
049 


7, 830 


»99 


176 





1950 


Decem- 


ber 


6, 435 
11, 020 
RG, G85 
30, 579 
81, 990 
7, 293 
24, 128 
46, 040 
5, 9R1 


47,819 
8, 280 


337, 015 


14, 513 


$5, 897 
5, 798 


12, OSY 
21, 595 
11, 064 
17, 449 


19, 305 
8, 043 
90, 515 
118, 488 





Febru- 
ary 





16, 


110, 


20 


12, 


18 


17 


106 


118, 060 


‘OMMOD 


283, 


201, : 


EXPORTS 


June 


67, 886 
13, 494 
18, 690 
131, 766 


42, 306 





97, O70 
7, 700 
8, 717 
29, 250 
78, 573 
18, 057 
109, 529 
6 5 
26, 794 
15, 426 
204, 006 
50, 206 
969, 583 
111 
11,130 
11S 
4, 283 
7 it 
7 wt 


& 130 
14, 994 
707 

2, 44 
60, ¥74 
2,142 
11, 442 
1, 387 
20. ORS 
276 

} s4u0 
17, 882 
219, 554 
2, 827 
14, 032 
21, 513 
15, 401 
17, 025 
16, 842 
13, 320 
25, 160 


103, OSO 


16, 140 


30, 187 
22, 062 
$5, 548 


93, 034 


27, 434 
25, 149 
17,513 
132, 286 
130, 315 


ITY IMPOR’ 


2909, 748 
473 
340 
139 
147, 677 
520 
530 
QS 
92, 570 
293 
230 


128 


Continued 


1951 


July 





5, 612 


O50 


; 042 


191 


629 


» ae 
, 946 
,O15 
» @42 


, 274 


August 


20, 680 


12, OOS 
, 419 


, 126 





), O49 


7, 695 
, 805 








October 


, 169 


0, 045 


5, 999 


, 04 
3, 347 
519 
, 941 


O48 


206 


9] 





Novem- 
ber 





210, SA6 
10, 472 
60, 337 
40. OR4 
804, 921 
164. 186 
462, 336 
14, 512 
161 
6, 205 
69, 927 
64, 127 
1Y, 2 
16, 591 
8, 214 
S1, 445 
& ARG 
19, 496 
6. OF6 
4 H32 
73, 519 
783 
22, 367 
1, 441 
24, 553 
41 
46. 500 
] &SU 
217, 684 
16}, SAt 
18, 634 
23, 023 
1Y, W332 
17, 391 
15, 612 
9, 574 
24. 406 
95,714 
20, 351 
$7. S80 
13, 715 
21, 887 
90, 053 
24, 455 
25, 857 
15,15 
110, 876 
129, 995 
1°? 927 
ORS 
118 
184, 934 
651 
12 
127 
SO, 665 
255 
216 
118 


'— 








Annual 


1950 19 

4166, 066 B88, SOS 

61, 771 132, 005 
102, 837 153, 042 
833, 513 1, 483, 204 
229, 587 349, 75 
, 106, 684 1, O87, 727 

84, OS6 U4, 285 
252, 413 476, 161 
4&8, 507 Qe 

59, 974 &3, 799 


111, 296 
154, 204 251, 43 


299, 79] 449 


43,311 104 


, 146, 595 1, 476, 43 


49. 485 80), 209 
477, 59 22, ORR 
251, 061 2 9 
5, 719, 676 148, 394 
017, 006 1, 138, 383 


269, 388 10, 829 


87, 54 

1, 220 ; 
$4, 22 4 
15, 94 R14.8 
8 677 R02. 4 
148, ¥51 2 ) 
150, 227 

71. 043 { 
13. 548 s 

$8. 485 " 

90, 271 179.01 
2G 260 62. ON4 
2604, 046 who 
499, 474 783, O07 
16. 909 1) 7] 
RY G5Y 67, 999 
13. 617 
173. 603 26 

3 299 R m4 
$72, 463 ( Dat 
149, 704 1a si 
985, 115 ) 1, Af 
S06, OO2 1. SAE 
l 931 196. 6 
186, 638 QAQ, IRR 
142, 950 195, 81 
02, HUY 102 7 
417, 351 19, 09 
108, 56 140, 72% 
44,714 10, 21 
703, 252 1, 156, 820 


131, 396 216. 764 
217, 309 387, 2 

120, 939 16, 97 

179. 843 $40. 032 
707, 785 7 10 
210, 667 281, 3835 
178, 652 971. We 
96, 110 172, 3M 


471,197 | 1, 281, 100 


, 269, O18 | 1, 487,817 


465, 489 | 3, 364, 21 
32 445 
214 312 
152 142 


749, 556) 2,063, 048 


513 f 

454 

113 118 
898, 423 1,021, 184 

237 HY 

AY: 2 

117 2 
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Item 
; 
Economic CLasses—Continued 
Semimanufactures thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Finished manufactures thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total thousands of dollars 
{thousands of pounds 
Meat products t 
cat products. \thousands of dollars 
{thousands of pieces 
des and skins 
Hides and (thousands of dollars 
ruits, edible nuts and vegetables 
I t libl t 1 bl 
thousands of dollars 
: {thousands of pounds 
Cr ! icao b s 
} Oe ES A Oe (thousands of dollars 
. {thousands of pounds 
Co 
offe (thousands of dollars 
‘ {thousands of pounds 
Car ugar 
” : (thousands of dollars 
’ fthcusands of pounds 
( bbe 
Crude rubb (thousands of dollars 
Vegetable oils (expres- fthousands of pounds 
sed) and oilseeds \thousands of dollars 
r fthousands of pounds 
ybacer I ufacture¢ 
Tobacco, unmanufacturs Nh anannd of dollars 
Hard vegetable fibers do 
flong tons 
land henequen 
ich (thousands of dollars 
} y 
Manil nd abac jiong ton 
— _ \thousands of dollars 
thousands of pound 
Wool, unmanufactured ¢ inds of ] 1 
, unmanufactured-} thousands of dollat 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
thousands of dollar 
Fish, including shellfish do 
Undressed fur do 
rextiles and textile manufacture do 
Cotton! nufacture do 
} {thousands of pounds 
gurl : " : 
Burlap (thousands of dollar 
} Flax, hemp, and ramic do 
W ol ¢CTl 1 nufactures 0 
Wool manufactures do 
Silk manufactures do 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures do 


Rayon filament | 
not exceeding 
fg eae : thousand 


: of pounds 


(0) ineh e 

“pees ages theusands of dollar 

wine ] otner 

than wants 
Sawmill product {thousands of board feet 
sep mass : (thousands of dollars 
Paper and paper materials do 


{thousands cf short tons 

(thousands of dollars 
fthousands of pounds 
(thousands of dollars 


Petroleum and products do 
Crude petroleun {thousands of barrels 
a (thousands of dollars 
Residual fuel oil ft ousands of barrels 
(thousands of dollars 

Precious and semiprecious stones do 


Diamonds 

{thousands of carat 
{thousands of dollars 
’ {thousands of carat 
Cut, but not set \thousands of dollars 
{thousands of carat 
(thousands of dollars 


Rough, uncut 


Industrial 
Iron and_ steel- mill 
products {thousands of short tons 
\thousands of dollars 
Nonferrous oré ind metals, including ferro 
illoys thousands of dollars 
Ferro-alloys do 
Aluminum do 
Copper {thousands of pounds 
\thousands of dollars 
Lead {thousands of pounds 
; \thousands of dollars 
{thousands of pounds 
Nickel (thousands of dollars 
rin 2 {thousands of pounds 
\thousands of dollars 
P : {thousands of pounds 
Zing \thousands of dollars 
Machinery and vehicles do 
Agricultural machinery & implements 
thousands of dollars 


Other machinery do 
Automobiles and fnumber 
trucks \thousands of dollars 
Chemicals and related products do 


Industrial chemicals do 
. {thousands of gallons 
“th “ 
Ethyl alcohol \thousands of dollars 
Fertilizers ind {thousands of short tons 
material {thousands of dollars 


See 


footnotes on following page 
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UNI 


5] 


Decem- 


be 





7,613 
6, 045 
3, 614 
26, 402 
35, 21 
140, 252 
15, 406 
9,119 
14 O68] 
1 624 
24, 657 
&, 724 
3, 441 
+. 408 
5. O7¢ 
}, 121 
3, 121 
ON) 
2,472 
160, mS 
14, 258 
77, O82 
169 
26, 493 
SO6H, 466 
14, 799 
48, 522 
11, 953 
26, 107 
12, 281 
20, 503 
13, 83Y 
5 
+, 506 
30 
3, 843 
1, 346 
3, 929 
243 
24, 91S 
77, 743 
12, 508 
}, 237 
72, 047 
19, 871 
50, 931 
9, 860 


) 


169 
go? 


1950 
Decem- 
ber 


227, 970 
544 
226 
241 
146, 783 
368 
267 


138 





18, 110 
72, 137 
24, 123 
177, 937 
84, 139 
268, 926 
14, 564 
155, 188 
71, 340 
109, 195 
18, 484 

6, 353 

4,995 
6, 312 
12, 537 
3, 350 


97 Y54 
a8, 217 
dOO, 731 
16, 571 
10, 701 
48, 049 
a so” 
1) O75 
, 844 
O15 

171 

&, 318 
s, Y32 
153 

10, 490 
3, 230 
240, 648 
A) GOS 
71, 213 
205 

24, 646 
S36, OSS 
41, O58 
53, 919 
15, 159 
30, 650 
12, 785 








5, 882 
5, 748 
2, OSO 
1, O86 
23, 422 
11, 27 
9, 928 
41,885 
168 
6,773 





Janu- 
ary 
240, 878 
575 
232 
248 
163, 353 
410 
276 
149 
507, 358 
28, 397 
11, 963 
6, 945 
11, 460 
22, SOS 
66, 411 
21, 091 
293, 639 
142, 608 








10. 606 
405 
204, 748 
18, 753 
74, 699 
220) 

27, 869 
79S, 665 
39, 742 
59, 661 
16, 192 
33, 240 
14, 105 
23, 570 
13, 276 


14 
395 


19 


5 SIS 


726 


387 


1H0 
, 587 


2, 198 
9,105 


, 931 


, 662 


23, 466 


1 
1, 854 


5, 520 


2,915 
9, 141 
7, 663 


,115 


9 


, 253 


7, 066 


, 301 


», 653 


7, 741 


7, 203 


, 436 


2, 657 


2, 608 


591 
, 931 


219 


9,174 


ED STATES COMMODITY 


Febru- 
ivy 


201, 261 


os 


June 


216, 519 


an 
& 


&, 226 
15, 837 
4,875 
29, 404 
11, 537 
2, 870 
5, 269 
7, 968 
2,401 
5, 838 
9, 468 





4, 740 


&2, 690 


10, 951 


36, 795 


12, 930 





IMPORTS "4 


19) 


16 





1951 


uly 


8, 969 
47 








5, S&S 


53, 391 
», 496 





37 

4, 700 

1, 627 

5, 921 

206 

29, 212 
78, 306 


-Continned 


August 


204, 965 
489 
250 
195 
166, 383 
418 
316 


132 


412, 
35, 276 
16, 809 


11, 188 
11, 450 
415 
8, 353 
5, 281 
26, 750 


57, 856 


180, ORS 
13, 382 
6, 948 
48, 603 


220, 111 
19, 769 
85, 273 

189 
28, 487 

884, 201 
47, 695 
44, 664 
15, 232 

1, 465 

7. 556 

2, 267 

2. 


2, 996 


“) 
3, 720 
27 

3, 619 
S86 


117, 939 
30, 744 
53, 900 
10, 098 
19, 699 

9, 641 
8, 068 





Septem- 
ber 


169, 267 
404 
248 
163 
140, 909 
354 
311 
114 


333, 443 
31, 519 
14, 694 

&, 586 


14, 272 


14, 812 
21, 554 
6, 868 
160, 648 
80, 719 
561, 167 
30, 063 
136, 817 
59, 419 
60, 583 
9, 047 
8, 404 
065 
278 


356 


15, 308 


7, 532 
3, 406 





11,110 
10, 970 


40) 
2, 109 
39 





614 
2, 523 


243 
25, 407 


70, 758 
12, 761 
3, 856 
93, 132 
25, 671 
27, 316 
5, 302 
16, 770 
7, 935 
5, 02 
5, 860 
39, 684 
4, 306 
16, 302 





5, 002 
6, 545 
1, 467 
1,974 
1, 323 
6, 2 





oa, 

2, 624 
147 

5, 883 








October 








13, 702 
11,414 
11, 506 
15, 768 
7, 448 





, 198 


6, 461 


2, 997 


20, 518 
8S, 5AO 
197 

30, 136 
917, 028 
50, 009 
51, O81 
14, 473 
31, 688 
9, 943 
16, 584 
17, 612 


232, 368 


87 
6, 050 
34 
4. 334 
1, 658 
5, 931 


232 


22, 558 


83, 109 
12, 727 
4, 497 
8&5, 859 
23,175 
41,415 
7, 742 
18, 903 
8,915 
14, 591 
14, 287 
35, 109 

4, 786 
19, 546 


8, 09S 





Novem- 
ber 


183, 271 
437 
249 
176 

164, 935 
414 
306 
135 


378, 975 
35, 620 
16, 128 

3, 925 
5, 826 
18, 509 
34, 843 
10, 373 





127, 025 
483, 691 
24, 379 
128, 287 
54, 414 
82, 439 
13, 740 
10, 302 


11, 047 
14, 161 
6, 590 
7, 037 
4, 022 
19, 365 
30, 728 


448, 066 
16, 358 
5, 663 
10, 649 
6, 228 








28, 904 
10, 818 
17, 957 


13,014 


52 


21, 776 
40, 018 
7, 658 
21, 455 
10, 147 
4,126 
4.148 
43, 071 
5, 354 


22, 234 


6, 290 
10, 152 
1, 888 
2, 269 
20, 531 
5, 349 
1, 873 
1, 207 
156 

6, 663 


1950 


2, 125, 910 
423 
193 


1, 503, 704 
314 
252 


125 


3, 986, 814 
280, 307 
113, 027 

92, 884 
118, 680 


215, 361 
669, 769 
167, 300 
2, 439, 404 
1, 092, 022 
7, 361, 273 
381, 185 
1, 795, 386 
457, 986 

1, 196, 858 
191, 124 
90, 031 








369, 210 








2, 756 
27, 435 
10, 623 

1,918 
74, 804 





219 | 


t 


— 


Annual 


1951 


455, 248 
488 
244 
200 


, 909, 270 


399 
296 


135 


5. 163, 600 


407, 588 
187, 430 
73, 697 
132, 749 
221, 918 
611, 516 
196, 781 
692, 817 
361, 322 
277, 993 
386, 942 
641, 55 
807, 











, O85, 061 


197, 173 
104, 651 
85, 434 
125, 516 
169, 662 
70, 569 
81, 644 
48, 815 
368, 327 


713, 575 


, 649, 361 


158, 142 
107, 268 
538, 888 

68, 543 
333, 920 
112, 127 


37, 474 
52, 139 
89, 016 


38, 511 


2, 420, 312 


229, 203 
957, 712 

2, 364 
352, 101 


, 921, 102 


513, 119 
601, 270 
177, 473 
375, 188 
121, 824 
199, 776 
175, 603 


698 
48, 706 
481] 

61, 857 
12, 218 
46, 327 
3, 729 
342, 280 
960, 647 
132, 772 
81, 732 


, 073, 478 


278, 491 
457, 892 
80, 056 
204, 647 
96, O19 





66, 805 
243, 002 


96, 693 
88, 98S 
24, 5Ol 
27, 279 
300, 432 
120, 047 
125, 043 


2, 494 
101, 923 


1} 





” 1 Data include M DAP shipments as follows: 1950, December, $76.3 million; 1951, Janu- 
ary, $51.8 million; February, $94.8 million; June, $112.8 million; July, $89.0 million; 
August, $115.3 million; September, $81.2 million; October, $58.8 million; November, 
$84.1 million; December, $59.6 million; January-December 1950 and 1951, $282.2 million 
and $1056.8 million, respectively. 

2 Includes Newfoundland and Labrador. 

* See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “special category”’ exports 
include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, those commodities reported 
separately for which country of destination is not available. 

4 This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries shown. 

5’ MDAP shipments reported separately in December 1950 as $59.4 million; and in 1951, 
January, $48.5 million; February, $87.3 million; June, $98.1 million; July, $82.7 million; 
August, $107.0 million; September, $74.1 million; October, $45.3 million; November, 
$64.5 million; December, $47.8 million and for January-December 1950 and 1951, $247.3 
million and $903.2 million, respectively, are included only in part, that part classed as 
“special category’’ exports being excluded as indicated in headnote. 

6 The ten Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc includes Albania, Bulgaria, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition to the countries shown. 

7 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

§ Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa. 

*¥ Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of December 31, 1951. 

1 This total includes Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Erie), and Trieste, in addition to 





2 Include edible and inedible oils and fats. 
'3 Data exclude selected items in these groups after they were moved into “‘special cate- 





the countries shown. 
i! Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 


gory”’ classes. See Foreign Trade notes for June 1949 and September 1950. 

‘ Imports for consumption. 

5 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 
in pieces. 

6 Oil equivalent. 

'’ Clean content pounds. 

's Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 

Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small 
items of lead manufactures. 

*® Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel -value also covers small 
items of nickel manufactures. 

2! Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etce., and tin content of ores 

22 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value also covers small 
items of zine manufactures. 

*Export indexes of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, particularly those of unit value 
in 1950, are influenced by sales of large quantities of food products at prices considerably 
below market quotations. Such exports include sales from Government-owned surplus 
and shipments on which subsidies were paid by the Department of Agriculture 

* Less than $500. 


¥ Medical books valued at $181 exported under genera! license (GQ. Pub 





The IC/DV System 


(Continued from p. 3) 


ship, reexport, or otherwise divert the 
material, he becomes subject to legally 
enforceable penalties imposed by his 
own government as well as to the appli- 
cable penalties of the exporting coun- 
try. 


Delivery Verification 


To assure compliance with the ‘“im- 
port certificate,” a “delivery verification” 
procedure has been devised. This plan 
provides that the exporting country may 
at its option require the licensee to pro- 
duce a “delivery verification’ in the 
form of a landing or delivery certificate, 
issued by the customs authorities of the 
importing country to confirm that the 
shipment has in fact been delivered to 
the country to which it was licensed. 
Responsibility for further movement is 
then assumed by the country issuing the 
“delivery verification.” 


Prior Adoption Abroad 


The IC/DV arrangement is now in ef- 
fect in ten European countries which 
have adopted the system and in Canada. 
Since its inception in other countries, 
the United States has cooperated in the 
implementation of European procedures 
by issuing and witnessing import certif- 
icates to U. S. importers when such cer- 
tificates are required by the exporting 
country. This is accomplished in ac- 
cordance with provisions set forth in 
Current Export Bulletin Number 630, 
July 19, 1951. The certificates (Decla- 
ration of Destination, Form IT-826) are 
available to U. S. importers in the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce, 
which have been designated to certify 
representations from persons in the 
United States regarding the intended 
destination of prospective imports. The 
United States importer after receiving a 
certificated Declaration of Destination is 
required to make it available to his for- 
eign supplier who must submit it to his 
government in support of his applica- 
tion for an export license. The United 
States importer thus obligates himself 
to carry out the transaction as purported 
in his import certificate. He must no- 
tify OIT of any changes of intentions by 
executing an amended declaration, hav- 
ing it certificated and by dispatching it 
to the foreign supplier for transmittal 
to his own export control authorities. 
In addition, when the exporting country 
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requires a verification of the actual de- 
livery Of a shipment at its ultimate des- 
tination in the United States, the Col- 
lectors of Customs at United States ports 
of entry will issue a landing certificate 
(Customs Form 3227) to the United 
States importer upon his request. The 
importer will forward the landing cer- 
tificate to his foreign supplier for trans- 
mittal to his government, thus complet- 
ing the foreign control requirements for 
the transaction. 


U.S. Exports Now Under IC/DV 


The IC/DV procedures for United 
States exports to the countries partici- 
pating in the plan will go into effect on 
April 6, 1952. Under the system, an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 
659, February 21, 1952, import certificates 
will be required to accompany applica- 
tions for export licenses for designated 
commodities in the United States Posi- 
tive List of controlled commodities 
destined for exportation to Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom, 
Western Germany, and Netherlands. 
(Although Canada also participates in 
the IC/DV arrangement, the system is 
not applicable to trade between the 
United States and Canada. Current 
arrangements between Canada and the 
United States, in effect for several years, 
are even more effective than the new 
IC/DV procedure, and export licenses are 
not required for shipments between these 
two countries.) The designated com- 
modities represent approximately half of 
those enumerated in the Positive List. 
Import Certificates will not be required 
for proposed shipments of these com- 
modities to a foreign government or 
government agency for government use: 
for shipments destined to a special proj- 
ect approved by OIT; or for shipments of 
commodities with a total f. a. s. value of 
$500 or less. Consignee statements will 
not be required where applications for 
licenses are accompanied with import 
certificates. 

It is anticipated that both foreign im- 
porters and American exporters will 
arrange for the submission of import 
certificates upon negotiating a transac- 
tion, since they should know in advance 
through the published list whether or 
not a certificate will be required. Im- 
port certificates will be submitted to OIT 
along with applications for export 
licenses. License applications not ac- 
companied by appropriate import cer- 


tificates will be returned without action 
to the exporter. 

It should be noted that the new system 
does not in any way modify the existing 
procedure under which licensed United 
States goods may not be reexported from 
the importing country without prior 
authorization by OIT. 


Safeguarding Trade Secrets 


It is recognized that the submission, 
through the exporter, of information as 
to the names of final purchasers in third 
countries involves an interchange of in- 
formation between importer and ex- 
porter which in some cases might be 
considered as trade secrets. For ex- 
ample, import brokers frequently pur- 
chase commodities, for resale to buyers 
in other countries, which are not entered 
for consumption in their own countries. 
They are frequently reluctant to disclose 
to their suppliers the names of the in- 
dividual firms to which they will distrib- 
ute the imported merchandise, or to 
reveal to their customers the name of 
their supplier. In the case of licensed 
strategic commodities, however, OIT 
must assure itself as to their final desti- 
nation and end use. This problem was 
recently discussed at length with repre- 
sentative members of the United States 
export trade, and their advice was ob- 
tained. As a result of this discussion 
and in keeping with its efforts to exercise 
export controls with a minimum of in- 
terference with normal trade practices, 
OIT has provided that the details of the 
importer’s distribution pattern need not 
be revealed to his supplier. Instead, 
OIT may instruct the exporter to re- 
quest the direct submission of such data 
by the importer to OIT, with the under- 
standing that the confidential nature of 
such information wiil be observed. In 
such cases, the importer’s government 
may be reluctant to witness an import 
certificate, since the goods might never 
come within its physical control. Ac- 
cordingly, the exporter would be unable 
to submit the import certificate with his 
application. He may, instead, submit a 
“consignee statement’’ covering the 
transaction together with a detailed 
written explanation giving the reasons 
why the IC/DV procedure is not ap- 
plicable to his proposed shipment. 

Delivery verifications will be required 
by the United States on a selective basis. 
Consideration will be given to the possi- 
bility of transshipment, reliability of the 
parties involved, size of shipment, and 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Technical Aid Sought for 
Thai Plywood Plant 


The Forest Industry Organization, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Thailand, reportedly wishes 
to employ on a permanent basis or under 
long-term contract two well-trained persons 
experienced in plywood manufacture, in the 
following capacities: 

1. General plant manager—capable of in- 
augurating, managing, and directing various 
administrative and technical aspects con- 
nected with plywood manufacture. He 
should have trade contacts, and compre- 
hensive knowledge of and experience in the 
plywood industry, as well as in the manu- 
facture of flush doors and other timber 
products. 

2. Plant superintendent—capable of suc- 
cessfully and efficiently operating a plywood, 
veneer, and flush-door manufacturing plant; 
as well as setting up, operating, and main- 
taining various phases of timber products 
manufacture; also, trained and experienced 
in managing employees. 

Interested qualified persons are invited to 
communicate with the Director, Forest In- 
dustry Organization, Bangkok, Thailand. 


French Weaving-Dyeing 
Plant Needs Capital 


Societe Mayennaise de Tissage, a French 
weaving and dyeing plant, reportedly wishes 
to negotiate with United States firm for the 
investment of capital to enable the French 
firm to undertake certain reconstruction 
work, as well as to purchase needed new 
equipment. 

The French company also states that it 
would be interested in licensing a United 
States firm to use its hand-loomed designs 
and colors. 

Reportedly, this company specializes in 
colored table linens and weatherproofed ma- 
terials. Its plant is located in the center 
of the city of Mayenne, with rail transporta- 
tion facilities nearby. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Societe Mayennaise de Tissage, 8 Rue 
Paul Lintier, Mayenne (Mayenne), France. 


French Paint Producer 
Seeks U. S. Capital 


Capital investment is sought by an estab- 
lished paint and varnish producer in France, 
who reportedly wishes to expand and stand- 
ardize his production, preferably through the 
use of United States patents and processes 
for paints having a synthetic resin base. 

The firm states that it has a well-equipped 
plant and laboratory suitable for present 
production, but that if additional lines were 
undertaken, new equipment would be needed. 
It reportedly has a ground surface of 90,000 
Square meters, of which 3,000 square meters 
contains factory facilities. An additional 
6,000 square meters, with a railway siding, 
could be used for purposes of expansion. 
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Further information may be obtained from 
C. Buelens & Cie.—Les Produits C. B. C., 86 
Rue Moliere, Amiens (Somme), France. 





Investment Invited by 
French Clothing Producer 


Investment of capital, machinery, patents, 
and techniques, in an established clothing 
manufacturing business is invited by a 
French firm, Paul Muller Portal & Cie., S. A. 
The company reportedly manufactures all 
types of carded and worsted clothing for 
men, boys, and infants; present daily pro- 
duction is stated to be 125 coats or overcoats 
and 120 pairs of trousers. Its plant covers 
an area of 4,421 square meters, and is adja- 
cent to rail transportation. 

The company wishes to increase over-all 
production in all departments of the plant. 


peer ae 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


New machinery required for the program in- 
cludes equipment for sewing on buttons, 
overcasting, and making buttonholes and 
pockets. 

Inquiries are invited by Paul Muller Portal 
& Cie., S. A., 6 Boulevard Sergent Triaire, 
Nimes (Gard), France. 


Electrical Equipment 
For Syria 


Offers are invited by the Syrian Govern- 
ment covering the supply and delivery of 
the following: 

1. Four diesel generating units, 400 kv.-a. 
each. 

2. Two transformers, 800 Kv.-a. each. 

3. 4,400 meters of electric cable in the 
following quantities and specifications: 100 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 44, 47. 

Art Objects: 49. 

Automotive Equipment: 50. 
Banking: 52. 

Canary Seeds: 34. 

Cement: 35. 

Chemicals: 9, 18, 45, 46. 

Clothing: 44. 

Confectionery Products: 2, 6, 10, 32. 
Cutlery: 19. 

Duplicating Device: 30. 

Electrical Equipment: 21, 22, 40, 51. 
Fats and Oils: 46, 52. 

Foodstuffs: 6, 32, 44. 

General Merchandise: 44. 
Hardware: 18, 35, 44, 51. 
Horticultural Equipment: 3. 
Household Supplies: 39, 40. 

Leather Goods: 25, 36. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 15. 
Lumber Products: 38. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 

Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. In specific instances, 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 

Index, by Commodities 
Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Machinery and Accessories: 


Metal Products: 13. 
Notions: 31. 


Paper: 44, 51. 
Plastics: 46. 
Processes: 7, 8. 


Agricultural—3. 
Industrial—1, 4, 8, 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 42, 48, 50. 


Paints: 5. 


School Supplies: 36. 

Scientific Instruments: 18. 
Shipping: 52. 

Stationery and Office Supplies: 40, 51. 
Stones (Precious and Synthetic): 33. 
Telecommunication Equipment: 11, 47. 
Textiles: 23, 24, 43, 44, 46. 

Toys: 20, 37. 

Transportation Equipment: 4. 

Waste Products: 41, 46. 

Wares: 15. 
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meters—300 mm. square surface; 600 
meters—200 and 250 mm. square surface; 
700 meters—150 mm. square surface; 1,000 
meters—100 mm. square surface; 2,000 
meters—50 mm. square surface. 

Quotations, preferably in French, should 
be addressed to the Ministry of National De- 
fense, Engineering Department, Damascus, 
Syria. 


Iran Plans Purchase of 
Wireless Equipment 


Iran’s Ministry of Posts, Telegraph, and 
Telephones invites bids, until March 31, 
1952, for the supply and delivery of certain 
electrical equipment and material for Radio 
Station Tehran, including complete switch- 
board, synchronizing indicator, and one-core 
insulated cable. Further information con- 
cerning specifications is available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Ministry 
of Posts, Telegraph, and Telephones, Tehran, 
Iran, and should be accompanied by a de- 
posit receipt showing that a sum equiv- 
alent to 5 percent of the amount of the bid 
has been deposited to Account No. 30251 of 
the Central Branch of the Bankmelli (Na- 
tional Bank of Iran), in Tehran. The cost 
of the advertisement of the adjudication no- 
tice will be charged to the successful bidder. 


New Power Equipment 


Needs for New Zealand 


New Zealand’s State Hydro-Electric Depart- 
ment at Wellington is inviting bids until 
June 3, 1952, for the supply and delivery of 
600 110-kv, galvanized steel transmission line 
towers for the Roxburgh-Dunedin 110-kv. 
line. This procurement is identified as Con- 
tract No. 198. 

Specifications are obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.; or the New Zealand 
Government Trade Commissioner, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Suite 210, Washington, 
D. C. 


New Equipment Needs 
For Thai Railways 


Bids are invited until March 27, 1952, by 
the Royal Thai Railways, for the supply and 
delivery of traversers, bridge cranes, and 
equipment for the pattern, carpenter, and 
sawmill shops of the Makasan Shops. 

A copy of the specifications and tender 
conditions is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, VU. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Quotations should be sent direct to the 
Stores Division, Railway Administration, 
Bangkox, Thailand. 


Opportunity for Map or 
Book Publisher 


The Survey Department, Lagos, Nigeria, has 
expressed interest in establishing connections 
with a United States map or book publisher 
to whom the Department might refer small 
orders which it receives from time to time 
for copies of maps. 

Further information concerning this in- 
quiry may be obtained from the Inspector- 
General of Surveys, Survey Department, 
Lagos, Nigeria, British West Africa. 


India Extends Bid Deadline on 
Rock Crushing Plant 


The Damodar Valley Corporation, Cal- 
cutta, India, has announced that bids to 
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supply a rock crushing, screening, conveying, 
and “concreting” plant for the Maithon Dam 
Construction project in Manbhum, Bihar, 
will be received until March 31, 1952. Ini- 
tially, the closing date for receipt of bids had 
been scheduled for February 29, 1952. 

As noted in an earlier announcement of 
this procurement (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 11, 1952), specifications 
and drawings are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Canada—wWilliams Tool Corporation of 
Canada Ltd. (manufacturer of machine tools 
and special machinery), Bridge St., Brant- 
ford, Ontario, is interested in entering into 
licensing arrangements with United States 
companies for the manufacture in Canada of 
lines for which their facilities are suitable 
or adaptable. 

2. Denmark—Odense Marcipanfabrik, Ak- 
tieselskab (manufacturer of marzipan), Ves- 
terbro 1, Odense, is interested in two-way 
licensing arrangements, specifically: (1) 
Danish firm to obtain United States license 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
Denmark, as well as in other European coun- 
tries, of confectionery products; (2) United 
States company to use Danish firm's formu- 
lae and processes for the manufacture in the 
United States of marzipan paste. Firm states 
it produces all kinds of marzipan paste from 
almonds, apricot kernels, and shelled filberts 
(onugat), for distribution to the bakery and 
confectionery trades. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

3. France—Etablissements Leon Clement 
et Fils (manufacturer of agricultural and 
horticultural equipment), Corravillers (Hte. 
Sadne), is interested in being licensed with 
United States patents for the manufacture 
and sale in Europe and Africa of agricultural 
and horticultural equipment. Firm would 
also welcome investment of capital, techni- 
cal assistance, and machinery. 

4. France—Etablissements Coder (manu- 
facturer of railroad and traction-engine roll- 
ing stock and enameled boilers), St. Marcel, 
Marseille (Bouches du Rhone), offers its pat- 
ents for the manufacture in the United 
States of automatic couplings for semi-tow- 
cars with double safety locking devices, and 
hooks for tow-cars that automatically sup- 
press any play between the hook and the 
traction link. These devices reportedly per- 
mit heavy-load traction trucks to proceed on 
winding roads despite their large number of 
wheels. Firm is also interested in obtaining 
United States licenses to manufacture in 
France public transportation equipment and 
material and tanks for conveying and storing 
wine and spirits (plastic, stainless, or non- 
corrosive steel). 

5. France—Etablissements Corsain Freres-: 
Couleurs d’Artois (manufacturer of synthetic 
and nitro-synthetic varnishes, oil-, spirit-, 
insulating-, and colorless-varnishes for plas- 
tic, rubber, marble and plaster materials; 
paints for marine and undersea works, in- 
dustrial and building works; and products 
for frameworks, oil putty, oil and synthetic 
dressing, sizing and prints, and coatings}, 
Maroeuil (Pas-de-Calais), is interested in 
obtaining a United States formula to manu- 
facture in France paints (first and second 
coats) used in painting the bottoms of ships 
below the water-line. Firm wishes to replace 
its present product with a new paint. 

6. France—Societe des Creperies de Loc- 
Maria (manufacturer of confectionery and 
biscuits), Allee du Banellou, Quimper (Fin- 
istere), is interested in two-way licensing 
arrangements, specifically: (1) French firm 
to obtain United States licenses to manu- 
facture and sell in France and Europe typical 
American specialties, such as cheese crackers 
or similar items; (2) United States company 
to manufacture a confection, reportedly very 


light in weight, crisp, and savory, slightly 
resembling the American waffle. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

7. France—Societe Esswein & Cie. (manu- 
facturer of articles for the electrical equip- 
ment of cars, ignition transformers with oi] 
insulation and condensers), 21 rue Boileau, 
La-Roche-Sur-Yon (Vendée), wishes to ob- 
tain United States patents, processes, and 
techniques for the manufacture and sale in 
France of United States patented articles in 
its own field. 

8. France—Etablissements Francois Sainte- 
Marie (manufacturer of wooden packing 
and wrapping materials), Soustons (Landes), 
is interested in obtaining United States 
patents, processes, techniques, machinery, 
and equipment, for the manufacture of all 
kinds of packing and wrapping materials 
used by American firms established in France. 
Firm would also be interested in obtaining 
a patent for the manufacture of Cases. 

9. Franc e—Houques-Fourcade & Cie, 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, po- 
tential sales agent), 54bis-56 Rue Eugéne 
Leroy, Bordeaux, Gironde, is interested in 
entering into working agreement or licensing 
arrangement with United States firm for the 
manufacture and sale in France of high 
quality liquid detergents. 

(See also Agency Opportunity for this firm 
in this issue.) 

10. France—Societe ‘‘Le Chocolat” (manu- 
facturer of chocolate and chocolate confec- 
tionery), Rue Jules Ferry, Limoges (Hte. 
Vienne), is interested in being licensed by 
a United States firm for the manufacture and 
distribution in France and Europe of con- 
fectionery products, such as cooked sugar 
and chewing gum. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

11. France—Etablissements Henry-Lepaute 
(manufacturer of scientific instruments, 
clocks, and radio-electrical equipment), 17- 
23, rue Desnouettes, Paris 15e, is interested 
in entering into a two-way agreement with 
a United States company in the field of 
high-frequency telecommunication, to whom 
firm would cede its processes and services of 
its technicians, and from whom firm would 
like to receive capital, patents, processes, and 
machines, if necessary. Firm's present ac- 
tivities are divided into the following three 
branches: (1) High frequency telecommuni- 
cations on high voltage lines, generators of 
stable frequeiicy, electronic speed regulators, 
and trolley phones; (2) control apparatus of 
watch and clock movements, oscillograph 
registers, and self-recording appartus for 
spirals; (3) chronometers and various kinds 
of clocks (synchronous, marine, etc.), and 
special apparatus. 

12. France—Henri Lucas (manufacturer of 
men’s rubber-soled shoes and slippers with 
welded crepe soles), 70, avenue de Déols, 
Chateauroux (Indre), is interested in ob- 
taining United States capital, patents, proc- 
esses, techniques, equipment, and ma- 
chinery, for the manufacture in France of 
new articles (if supplied with the appropri- 
ate machinery), or any other articles in its 
line. Firm states it has complete equipment 
to manufacture rubber and crepe rubber 
soles for shoes and slippers, Singer special 
sewing machines, pressing machines for 
soles and for welding, finishing machines, 
milling machines for heels, and several elec- 
tric motors. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

13. France—S. A. des’ Etablissements 
Valentini et Cie. (manufacturer of metal 
cases and boxes), 46 rue de la Duchére, Lyon 
(Rh6éne), is interested in being licensed by 
a United States firm to manufacture in 
France various articles for industrial use, 
such as metal boxes and cases for packing, 
handling, and stocking; card indez filing 
cabinets; hand trucks; and metal carriers. 

14. Italy—Figli di Giuseppe Vernazza (en- 
gaged in the refining, distillation, and syn- 
thesis of vegetable and animal fats), 2/3 Via 
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Carzino, Genoa-Sampierdarena, is interested 
in obtaining United States processes, pat- 
ents, and techniques, in its field. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

15. Netherlands—Jonk N. V. (manufac- 
turer of wax and wax compounds), Provin- 
cialeweg, Koog aan de Zaan, is interested in 
obtaining United States patents, processes, 
and equipment, for the manufacture in The 
Netherlands of synthetic and micro-crystal- 
line wazes. 


Import Opportunities 


16. Germany—1 mil Baltzer, Fabrik fuer 
Rollenlager (manufacturer), 27 Sternbusch- 
weg, Duisburg, offers on an outright sale 
basis long roller bearings suitable for all 
branches of industry. Illustrated booklet 
(in English and German) available on a 
loan basis. 

17. Germany—M. Brueck KG., Maschinen- 
fabrik und Eisengiesserei (manufacturer), 
25 Neue Juelicherstrasse, Dueren/Rhld., of- 
fers for sale Briick Abkantpresse machines. 
Illustrated catalog (in German) may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis. 

18. Germany—Draegerwerk, Heinr. & 
Bernhard Draeger (manufacturer), 53 Mois- 
linger Allee, Luebeck, offers on an outright 
sale basis high quality apparatus designed 
for respiratory protection against and detec- 
tion and concentration determination of 
toxic gases and diving, medical, welding, sol- 
dering, cutting, and propane gas; millboard; 
lactose and milk reagents; high-frequency 
field condensers and meters; precision bal- 
ances and barometers; motor vehicle instru- 
ments; tubular spring and membrane gages; 
beer cask fittings; and pressure reduction 
and closing valves. Further information ob- 
tainable on a loan basis. 

19. Germany—-Gebr. Emde (manufac- 
turer), Solingen-Weyer, offers to export 
weekly 1,000 dozen first-quality, hand-made 
hollow ground steak knives (stainless steel, 
mirror polished), with genuine stag or plas- 
tic handles. 

20. Germany—Fensterer & Hamm (whole- 
saler and exporter), 69 Heinrichstrasse, Dues- 
seldorf, offers all kinds of toys on an outright 
sale basis. 

21. Germany—Glasswerke Haller (manu- 
facturer), Quernheim ueber Buende/West- 
falen, has available for export glass globes 
designed for lighting fixtures. Illustrated 
literature available on a loan basis. 

22. Germany—Josef Hupperich (manufac- 
turer), 35 Burgstrasse, Menden/Rhid., seeks 
United States market for electrical apparatus. 
Illustrated literature (in German) may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

23. Germany—Gustav Koenig G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer) ,36/40 Heckinghauser Strasse, 
Wuppertal-Barmen, offers woven labels (10 
to 80 mm. wide) for export. Price list and 
sample card of labels available on a loan 
basis. 

24. Germany—Kruse & Soehne (manufac- 
turer), 54/56 Ritterstrasse, Wuppertal-Bar- 
men, offers to export and seeks agent for all 
types of woven labels, ribbons, belts, bands, 
and tapes. Descriptive information obtain- 
able on a loan basis. 

25. Germany—Franz Lindig Lederwaren- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 17 Ludwigstrasse, 
Heusenstamm, has available for export me- 
dium quality leather traveling kits, manicure 
sets, powder bores, and sewing kits. Samples 
furnished by German firm at buyer’s expense. 

26. Germany—Heinrich Mark (exporter), 6 
Postfach, Herdecke-Ruhr, offers on an out- 
right sale basis machines for the manufac- 
ture of lightweight building slabs produced 
from wood wool or sugar cane trash, using 
cement as a binder. Detailed description of 
machine may be obtained on a loan basis. 

27. Germany—Memmesheimer & Co., G. m. 
b. H. (importer, exporter), 5 Ganghofer- 
Strasse, Frankfort on the Main, seeks United 
States market for high quality ball and roller 
bearings. Further information, including 
price quotations, available on a loan basis. 
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28. Germany—Willi Peters, Werkzeugma- 
schinen (wholesaler, exporter), 201 Bonner- 
Strasse, Duesseldorf-Benrath, offers recon- 
structed modern machine tools on an out- 
right sale basis. Detailed information (in 
German) may be obtained on request. 

29. Germany—Fritz Reimold & Co., Werk- 
zeugmaschinenfabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 93 Graf-Adolf-Strasse, Duesseldorf, 
offers surface grinding machines for sale. 
Illustrated leaflet available on a loan basis. 

30. Germany—F. Roth (manufacturer), 
Bernburger Str. 27, Berlin SW 11, seeks 
United States market and agent for good 
quality stamping device, consisting of a 
nickel-plated case with a removable ink pad. 
Quality inspection by the Technische Uni- 
versitaet Berlin, Hardenbergstr. 34, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg 2, at buyer’s expense; in 
event of adequate firm order, inspection at 
seller's expense. Further information, in- 
cluding price quotations, may be obtained 
on a loan basis. 

31. Germany—J. F. Sick & Sohn (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, export mer- 
chant, manufacturer of imitation jewelry), 
Rinderbachergasse 15, Schwaebisch Gmuend, 
offers on an outright sale basis glass trim- 
mings, such as beads, buttons and stones, 
designed according to fashion. Inspection 
available at Schwaebisch Gmuend at buyer’s 
expense. Samples furnished by German firm 
on request. General shipping instructions 
requested. 

32. Italy—Francesco Segalerba di Eugenio 
Guido Segalerba (manufacturer), 10 Via 
Paolo Giacometti, Genoa, offers to sell either 
direct and/or through agent candied fruit, 
crystallized fruit, fruit in spirit, fruit 
chutney, and hand-pitted cherries in brine. 

33. Mezico—San Esteban, S. A. (manu- 
facturer), Gante 15—408, Mexico, D. F., offers 
on an outright sale basis approximately 
500,000 precious and synthetic stones for 
jewelry, including rubies, aquamarines, alex- 
andrites, and zircons. 

34. Morocco—Haim Labos (commission 
merchant), 54, Rue du Statut, Tangier, seeks 
United States market and agent for approxi- 
mately 1,000 metric tons of 195l-crop canary 
seeds, maximum of impurities 2 percent, 
graded according to F.A.Q. Inspection avail- 
able by Societe Generale de Surveillance, 
Tangier, at shipper’s expense. Shipping in- 
structions as to grades, packing, and gross 
weight units desired by firm. 

35. Netherlands — NORBENEL — Nordic 
Benelux Trading Corporation (export mer- 
chant), 52 Prins Hendriklaan, Amsterdam, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
(1) brass and aluminum door and window 
fittings; (2) first quality newly patented 
door handle locks, case locks, and door locks; 
and (3) Portland cement, BSS 12/1947, anal- 
ysis certificate available. One illustrated 
pamphlet each for items 1 and 2 may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

36. Portugal—Santos & Teixeira, Ltda. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 9-3° Avenida dos 
Aliados, Oporto, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for (1) school slates and slate pencils, 
one gross (500 boxes) each monthly, and 
(2) 2,000 dozen hat sweat bands monthly, 
made of full leather and fabricated leather. 

37. Sweden—Beirup Motor & Maskin (ex- 
port merchant), Box 430, Malmé6, desires to 
export and seeks agent for toys, made of 
wood, plastic, and sheet metal. 

38. Sweden—B. A. Melin (export broker), 
32 AlstrOmergatan, U. 5 Stockholm, offers on 
an outright sale basis 5,000 monthly of top 
quality flush doors, made of birch, oak, and 
mahogany, and according to buyer’s specifi- 
cations. Doors are said to be a standard 13% 
inch thick. Sample door furnished at 
Swedish firm’s expense. 

39. Sweden—AB. Odimex (wholesaler and 
export agent), 11 Gumshornsgatan, Stock- 
holm, offers for export and seeks regional 
agents (preferably in New York City, Chicago, 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, and New 
Orleans or Houston) for mop holders and ac- 
cessories. Illustrative literature, including 





price quotations (in Swedish and English), 
available on a loan basis. 

40. Sweden—Wazo-Verken AB (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), 9 E. Kvillegatan, 
Goteborg, seeks United States market and 
agent for “Ledu” adjustable lamps, suitable- 
for offices, workrooms and other purposes, 
and “Wazo” pencil sharpeners and vacuum 
cleaners. Illustrated literature obtainable 
on a loan basis. Please specify item when 
requesting loan material. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Germany—Carl H. Schmidt (importer 
and wholesaler), Niedersessmar/Rhld., is in 
the market for fine to coarse qualities of raw 
and washed wool, wool waste, and animal 
hair, suitable for the cloth and rug industry. 

42. Mexico—Radios Universales, S. A. (as- 
sembler of radios and radio phonographs), 
Apartado Postal No. 1057, Monterrey, N. L., 
seeks purchase quotations for equipment for 
applying cadmium finish to radio chassis. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Agency Opportunities 


43. British West Indies—B. K. Palit 
(manufacturer’s agent), 90 High Street, San 
Fernando, Trinidad, desires to establish an 
agency connection with New York textile 
firm for the purpose of selling cotton piece 
goods and rayon fabrics in Trinidad. 

44. Dominican Republic—Arthur T. Anto- 
nissen (representative and commission mer- 
chant), Isabel la Catolica 30, Siudad Tru- 
jillo, seeks agency for tertiles, hardware, 
hosiery, glassware, paper, beer and liquor, 
clothing for men and women, provisions, and 
general merchandise. 

45. France—Houques-Fourcade & Cie. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, poten- 
tial sales agent), 54bis-56 Rue Eugéne Le- 
roy, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires agency for 
high-quality liquid detergents, packed in 
glass containers and tubes. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

(See also Licensing Opportunity for this 
firm in this issue.) 

46. Italy—Casa Italiana Scambi Con L’E- 
stero (agent and exporter of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products), 132 Corso Alfieri, 
Asti, wishes to represent in Italy United 
States exporters of cotton, wool, rags, metals, 
animal and vegetable fats and oils, hides, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, wood pulp, colo- 
phony, synthetic resins, oil byproducts, 
hairs, bristles, artificial fibers and waste, 
butyl phtalate, powdered phenol, polyvinyl 
chloride, tricresylphosphate, dioctylphos- 
phate, cresyl, and urea. 

47. Mexico—Texas Traffic Bureau—Dallas, 
S. A. (importer, wholesaler, and commis- 
sion merchant), Paseo de la Reforma 95- 
1016, Mexico, D. F., seeks agency for tele- 
vision, intercommunication systems, whis- 
keys, and liquors. 


Foreign Visitors 


48. Argentina—Bernardo Luis Calderon, 
representing Carballo y Cia. S. R. L., Av. 
Libertador Gral. San Martin 310, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in visiting manufac- 
turers of carbonated beverage bottling equip- 
ment and purchasing patent rights to man- 
ufacture this equipment in Argentina. 
Scheduled to arrive March 15, via New York, 
for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Vin- 
cent Fiume, 230 Third Street, Brooklyn 15, 
New York. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. World Trade Directory 
Report being prepared. 

49. Belgium—Pieter H. R. Joossens, repre- 
senting Galeries Brabo (wholesaler, retailer, 
and exporter, of antiques and art objects), 
8-12 Marché au Lait, Antwerp, is interested 
in exporting all kinds of European antiques 
and art objects, and in contacting New York 
art and antique importers and dealers. He 
will visit the Eighth Annual National An- 
tiques Show in New York. Scheduled to ar- 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Algeria 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JANUARY 


Although severe hailstorms, winds, and 
floods in Algeria during January damaged 
crops in scattered areas along the coast, 
benefits from the accompanying snow and 
rainfall have compensated for the damage 
incurred. Livestock prospects for the com- 
ing season are again bright, and substantial 
shipments of sheep to Metropolitan France, 
as in prewar years, are foreseen by producers. 
During the first 9 months of 1951, some 354,- 
000 head were exported, compared with only 
33,000 in the corresponding period of 1950. 
It is anticipated that 1952 exports of sheep 
will be higher than those of 1951. It was 
reported during the month that an official 
new hody—a Technical Committee on Fruits 
and Vegetables—would be established to co- 
ordinate and organize the French North 
African fruit and vegetable market in France 
as to quality, standardization, packing, et 
cetera. Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
France will have representation on the com- 
mittee. 

Exportation of Algerian citrus fruit con- 
tinued about 10 percent over that of last 
year; more than 100,000 metric tons had been 
exported by mid-January. Wine exports 
were not as numerous as in the past season, 
but prices were maintained and merchants 
are anticipating the release of an additional 
portion of blocked stocks. 

Record exports of minerals from the east- 
ern Algerian port of Bone were made in 1951, 
when more than 2,000,000 tons of iron ore 
and 235,000 tons of phosphates were reported 
shipped through the port. 

The trade deficit accumulated by Algeria 
during the first 10 months of 1951 amounted 
to about 62 billion francs and was estimated 
to reach about 70 billion by the end of the 
year. The trade deficit was due primarily 
to an imbalance of trade with Metropolitan 
France, whereas exports to other countries 
and areas of the French Union were almost 
equal to imports. 

Statistics released in January concerning 
traffic in the port of Algiers during the first 
11 months of 1951 showed that the port 
handled 7,017 ships, 3,404,891 metric tons 
of freight, and 299,143 passengers. Provi- 
sional statistics issued by the Algiers airport 
of Maison Blanche for the calendar year 1951 
showed that the airport traffic consisted of 
12,843 planes, 227,378 passengers, and 7,947 
tons of freight. At a recent conference of 
representatives of Algerian and Moroccan 
Chambers of Commerce the main discussion 
centered about the development of the 
western Algerian port of Nemours, which is 
the outlet for the mines of eastern Morocco. 

Consumption of electric power in Algeria 
reached record proportions in the latter part 
of December, when consumption averaged 
132,000 kilowatt-hours a day. 

The second issue of Algerian Government 
bonds in 1951, which open on November 13, 
was completed at the end of December. Sub- 
scriptions to the bonds, maturing in 2, 4, 
and 6 years, amounted to 2 billion francs. 

The Algiers retail-price index at the end 
of January was 20 percent higher than that 
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of a year ago. 


The cost-of-living indemnity 
for French civil servants and military per- 
sonnel in Algeria was increased by 25 percent, 


effective on January 21. The Algerian As- 
sembly passed a measure extending social- 
security old-age benefits to certain agricul- 
tural workers. The measure will be effective 
when approved by the French National As- 
sembly. As a result of the increase in cost 
of living, labor unions are demanding an 
upward revision of the minimum wage scale. 
There were no labor disturbances during 
January other than short work stoppages in 
various industries, principally for higher 
wages.—U. S. Consulate General, Algiers, Feb. 
5, 1952. 


Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
ECONOMIC PLAN FoR 1952 


President Peron outlined the Argentine 
Economic Plan for 1952 in a radio address to 
the Nation on February 18. Its broad ob- 
jectives, he said, were to increase agricul- 
tural and industrial production; to apply 
austerity in domestic consumption of meat 
and other basic products and thus provide a 
greater surplus for export purposes; and to 
stimulate savings in an effort to slow down 
the inflationary spiral. At the same time, 
a new equilibrium between prices and wages 
will be carried out under a formula requiring 
an increase in wages ranging from 40 to 80 
percent above the 1949 scale, any increases 












made in the meantime to be credited. Prices 
of articles directly affecting the cost of liv- 
ing will be readjusted and frozen. New 
2-year labor management contracts will be 
signed, effective March 1. The President 
also announced the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of numerous other measures to carry 
out these objectives. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The new basic prices which the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute (IAPI) will pay 
to producers on 1952-53 crops are: For 
wheat, 50 pesos per 100 kilograms, an in- 
crease of 47 percent from the 34 pesos paid 
during 1951-52; flaxseed, 65 pesos, 30 percent 
above the 1951-52 price; oats, 38 pesos, a 49 
percent increase; barley, 43 pesos, a 45 per- 
cent increase; and rye, 42 pesos, a 50 percent 
increase. The early announcement and sub- 
stantial advances are considered a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory incentive for increasing 
plantings. Farmers have ample time to con- 
sider planting possibilities, and if they es- 
cape drought, prospects for larger plantings 
are favorable. 

Surpluses of grain and flaxseed for export 
from the 1951-52 crop appear small, in line 
with earlier predictions. The 1951-52 corn 
crop, after an excellent start, was damaged 
by drought at silking time. Yield prospects 
are fair to good—a possible production of 
3,500,000 tons in the present harvest. Sun- 
flower seed was planted late because of a 
drought in September—October, but the area 
is believed to be about 10 percent more than 
the preceding planted area. Crop condition 





prohibited,” 
on February 27, 1952. 
Loring K. Macy, OIT Director, in a 


authorized destinations.” 


shipped under vadidated export licenses. 


are required to see that the 
and shippers’ export declaration. 


(OIT-947.) 





Export Association Aid Sought on Destination Controls 


and freight forwarders have been asked to 
remind their members that export documents for most licensed exports must carry the 
name of the importing country and a notice that 
the Office of International Trade, 


All associations of exporters, carriers, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, announced 


letter to the export-trade organizations, has 
enlisted their aid in calling this important regulation to the attention of all members 
newcomers in export trade as well as others whe may not be completely familiar with it. 

Mr. Macy pointed out in his letter that the purpose of the regulation is 
foreign importers, freight forwarders, banks, carriers, and other concerns handling 
goods of United States origin, of their responsibility not to divert such goods to un- 
When foreign import concerns are warned that it is their 
responsibility to see that the United States goods go only where they are supposed to go, 
it results in better enforcement of U. S. export controls. 

The regulation, which has been in effect for over a year, applies to all U. S. 
It applies also to shipments of U. S. com- 
modities on OIT’s “Positive List” made unde ‘r general license, except for shipments under 
“General License GO” to North or South American countries. 

United States exporters are required to make sure that all copies of their commerc ial 
invoices for shipments covered by this regulation contain the following statement: “These 
commodities licensed by U. S. for ultimate de -stination (name of country to be inserted). 
Diversion contrary to U. S. law prohibited.” 
same statement appears on all copies of the bill of lading 
Carriers are forbidden to issue any bill of lading 
that does not carry this statement on all copies. 

If the commodities are covered by a validated export license which specifically author- 
izes distribution or resale of the goods, the statement must specify the country in which 
distribution or resale is authorized, as well as the country of ultimate destination. 


“diversion contrary to U. S. law is 


“to notify 
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The exporters and their freight forwarders 
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so far is good. No mention has been made 
of prices for the 1952-53 crops of corn or 
sunflower seed. These plantings will not 
begin until next September. Prospects are 
favorable for large harvests of tobacco and 
cotton. 

Slaughter of cattle for domestic consump- 
tion has been reduced by one-sixth. Killing 
plants will be closed on Sundays and on 1 
additional day each week, and butcher shops 
will be closed on Fridays in Buenos Aires 
Province and elsewhere on Thursdays. The 
increased rate of slaughter for export set 
forth in the 1952 Economic Plan has not 
been implemented. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE 


The Central Bank announced on February 
19 revised export exchange rates for dairy 
products. Sixty percent of payments in U.S. 
dollars for butter, cheese, and casein will be 
converted into pesos at the former rate of 
7.50 pesos per dollar, and 40 percent will be 
converted at the free exchange rate, cur- 
rently 14.10 pesos per dollar. Sizable stocks 
of casein are being offered at about 18 U. S. 
cents per pound f. o. b. Buenos Aires. There 
is little cheese and butter for export. Milk 
output has been maintained at last year’s 
level but is declining seasonally. 

Export prices for hides and skins held 
by IAPI continued to be reduced; the latest 
offering was 15-25 cents a pound f. o. Db. 
Buenos Aires. As a result foreign sales of 
more than 650,000 hides were reportedly 
made in the week ended February 21. 

No important changes occurred in the 
Argentine wool market during recent weeks. 
Sales of carpet wools, mostly of second clip, 
were made at 58 U.S. cents a pound, greasy 
basis c. & f. Boston. Occasional small lots 
of carpet fleeces have been sold at around 65 
U. S. cents. Producers and dealers, backed 
by Government export controls, continued in 
general to hold stocks, looking for better 
prices. Activity in apparel wool has been 
limited to domestic mills, as export prices 
are above world-market equivalent. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


The Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
took three measures, dated February 4, 1952, 
to regulate the internal movement of mer- 
chandise, with the announced objective of 
preventing hoarding and lowering prices. 
One decree establishes a priority list of goods 
to be supplied by producers, manufacturers, 
importers, and whol®salers. Preference is 
given to the needs of national defense, pub- 
lic health, and publie services, followed by 
the needs of official or semiofficial retail 
stores, processing industries, and coopera- 
tives, both official and private, in the order 
named. Suppliers must meet the needs of 
these categories in quantities normal for 
their respective activities. Importers and 
wholesalers are also permitted to sell house- 
hold goods and clothing articles directly to 
the consumer in the usual consumer quan- 
tities. A second resolution prohibits trans- 
fers of clothing articles between wholesalers 
and limits the types of transactions between 
manufacturers and wholesalers. The third 
resolution provides for obligatory price 
marking on packages of certain goods which 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce may 
designate. 

Quotas covering the import requirements 
of private petroleum companies and of sev- 
eral large end users during 1952 were estab- 
lished at 1,813,000 cubic meters of crude oil, 
2,200,100 cubic meters of fuel oil, and 23,000 
cubic meters of Diesel oil. A new lubricat- 
ing-oil plant was authorized; this plant will 
produce about 35,000 metric tons of lubri- 
cants a year, or approximately 20 percent 
of Argentina’s requirements. 

Coal import figures for 1951 as compiled 
by a reliable trade source indicate that to- 
tal Argentine imports for the year were 
2,169,332 long tons, the highest volume in 
the past 10 years. The United States was 
the principal supplying country, followed 
by Great Britain. The principal importers 
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were the Argentine State Railways and the 
Cia. Argentina de Electricidad (CADE). 

The Director General of Military Facto- 
ries announced plans for construction of a 
new chemical fertilizer plant at Rio Tercero, 
Cordoba Province. According to the an- 
nouncement, the plant will produce 15 met- 
ric tons a day of granulated ammonium ni- 
trate and 30 metric tons a day of ammonium 
sulfate —U. S. Empassy, BUENOS AIRES, FEB. 
21, 1952. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILE STORAGE BATTERIES May BE 
IMPORTED FROM DOLLAR SOURCES 


Automobile storage batteries may now be 
imported into Bermuda from dollar sources, 
by Government Notice No. 77-1952, dated 
January 29, 1952, and published in the Ber- 
muda Gazette of February 2. 


IMPORT PERMITS FOR SLICED PACKAGED 
Bacon From U. S. AND CANADA To BE 
CONSIDERED 


Permits for the importation into Bermuda 
of sliced packaged bacon from the United 
States and Canada will be considered by the 
Supplies Commission on or about March 1, 
according to Government Notice No. 51-1952, 
dated January 12, and published in the Ber- 
muda Gazette of January 19, 1952. 


IcE CREAM FRUIT TOPPINGS May BE 
IMPORTED FROM DOLLAR SOURCES 


Ice cream fruit toppings, except chocolate, 
may now be imported into Bermuda from 
dollar sources, according to Government No- 
tice No. 55-1952, dated January 14, and pub- 
lished in the Bermuda Gazette of January 19, 
1952. 


CERTAIN SporRTs Goops May BE IMPORTED 
FROM DOLLAR SOURCES 


Golf clubs, golf bags, and tennis rackets 
may now be imported into Bermuda from 
dollar sources, according to Government No- 
tice No. 57-1952, dated January 14, 1952, and 
published in the Bermuda Gazette of Janu- 
ary 19, 1952. 


IMPORTATION OF CABBAGE FROM CANADA AND 
U. S. RESTRICTED 


Cabbage from the United States and Can- 
ada will not be permitted to arrive in Ber- 
muda after January 31, 1952, except for 
hotels, according to Government Notice No. 
60-1952, dated January 16, and published in 
the Bermuda Gazette of January 19, 1952. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty EXEMPTION TO BE EXTENDED TO 
PORTLAND CEMENT ENTERED UNDER BOND 


The extension of exemption from Brazil- 
ian import duty of portland or Roman ce- 
ment under law No. 1397 of July 13, 1951, 
expired on December 31, 1951. However, the 
Minister of Finance, in a circular published 
on February 1, 1952, advised customs inspec- 
tors at the various ports that exemption from 
import duty and customs taxes (with the 
exception of the 2-percent social-security 
tax) should continue to be granted portland 
or Roman cement entered under bond, 
signed by a Brazilian guarantor, pending 
enactment of definitive legislation by Con- 
gress, according to a dispatch of February 4, 
1952, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. Importers may not include in the 
price of the cement the import duty or taxes 
from which exemption is granted. Con- 
struction firms which import for their own 


use are required subsequently, to produce 
evidence of the use of the cement. 

A bill to extend to December 31, 1952, the 
exemption from import duty and customs 
taxes granted imports of portland cement 
was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies 
on November 27, 1951. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


RETAIL SALES Up 10 PERCENT IN 1951 


Retail sales set a new high record in Can- 
ada in 1951 at C$10,400,000,000. This sum 
is 10 percent above the 1950 total of Cé89,- 
467,000,000, and represents increases in all 
regions by all but three trades. 

The largest increases in 1951 over 1950 
among the individual trades were 16.6 per- 
cent for motor-vehicle dealers, followed by 
15.3 percent for grocery and combination 
stores. Although more money was spent on 
motor vehicles in 1951, Canadians bought 
fewer new cars. Sales of new automobiles in 
1951 were in excess of those in 1950 for the 
months of January to April, but as a result 
of credit regulations setting the down pay- 
ment on new and used cars at one-half the 
purchase price sales declined during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Saskatchewan led the Provinces, with a 
gain of 12.3 percent, followed by Quebec 
with an increase of 11.4 percent, Alberta 11.2 
percent, Ontario 10.7 percent, Manitoba 10 
percent, British Columbia 7.3 percent, and 
the Maritime Provinces 7.3 percent. Based 
on a population of 14,000,000, the total for 
all Canada represented a per capita expendi- 
ture of about $750. 

Sales by Provinces were as follows: On- 
tario, C$4,033,380,000; Quebec, C$2,457,410,- 
000; British Columbia, C$1,138,030,000; Al- 
berta, ©C$831,350,000; Maritime Provinces, 
C$702,210,000; Manitoba, C$666,780,000; and 
Saskatchewan, C$616,330,000. Figures for 
Newfoundland, the Northwest Territories, 
and the Yukon were not included. 

Sales by various trade groups were as fol- 
lows (percent of increase over 1950 shown in 
parentheses) : Motor vehicles, C$1,811,840,000 
(16.6); grocery and combination stores, C$1,- 
673,260,000 (15.3); department stores, C$901,- 
290,000 (3.4); garage and filling stations, 
C$547,600,006 (10); country general stores, 
C$535.380,000 (12.8) ; and ss restaurants, 
©$359,810,000 (6). 

Sales of appliances and radios dropped 6.5 
percent to C$135,510,000; jewelry, 1.9 percent 
to C$77,460,000; and furniture, 1.5 percent 
to C$157,170,000. 

Among the other groups reporting total 
sales were meat stores, with C$204,440,000; 
shoe stores, C$99,880,000; women’s clothing, 
C$177,000,000; drug stores, ©C$227,500,000; 
tobacco shops, C$87,660,000; variety stores, 
C$190,000,000; men’s clothing, C#$182,880,000; 
family clothing, ©C$171,320,000; hardware, 
C$209,880,000; lumber and building mate- 
rials, C$356,490,000; coal and wood, C$198,- 
040,000; all others C$2,140,170,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banks To BE CLOSED ON SATURDAYS 


Commencing Saturday, February 16, 1952, 
and on each Saturday thereafter as a con- 
tinuing practice the principal offices of the 
chartered banks in Canada and the head 
office and all agencies of the Bank of Canada 
will not be opened for business. Transac- 
tions which otherwise would be carried out 
on Saturday will take place on the next fol- 
lowing business day. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS DRAWBACK PROVISIONS AMENDED 


Canadian drawback provisions have been 
amended to allow a drawback of 99 percent 
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of the duties and taxes paid on goods im- 
ported into Canada but temporarily exported 
to the country from whence they came for 
further processing and subsequent return to 
Canada. The amendment became effective 
from December 1, 1951, and covers claims 
that were before the Drawbacks Branch on 
that date. 

Drawbacks will not be paid on goods re- 
turned to the country from whence imported 
unless they are further processed and re- 
turned to Canada. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRENCH POTASSIC FERTILIZERS EXEMPT 
From Customs DUTY 


Potassic fertilizers of French origin, up to 
a total of 6,000 metric tons, are exempt 
from basic import duties in Chile, provided 
they do not contain more than 98 percent of 
potassium chloride, by decree No. 12,010 of 
December 27, 1951, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 1, 1952, states a report of 
February 4 from the U. S. Embassy in Santi- 
ago. The exemption from duty became ef- 
fective on November 28, 1951, for 1 year. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN COMMODITIES EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT DUTIES 


Imports made by the Departments of 
Colombia (State governments) destined for 
liquor distilleries, which are monopolies of 
the Departments, or for the maintenance and 
construction of departmental highways and 
railroads, coming under the following import 
tariff mumbers are exempted from payment 
of import duties: 713, 714, 715, 620, 826, 827- 
b—c, 828, 831, 833, 838; 839—b, 840, 849, 854-b, 
886—b, 889—b, 890-—c, 898-—c-2, 917-c, and 922. 

Commodities imported by the municipali- 
ties for utilization in connection with aque- 
ducts, public slaughterhouses, electric plants, 
telephone plants, fire-fighting equipment, 
public sanitation and public works, coming 
under the following import tariff numbers 
are ex2mpted from payment of import duties: 
373-—a, 569, 708, 710—c, 712, 754-b-—2, 769-c, 
822-b, 824—a, 827—b, 827-c, 829—b, 833, 839-—b, 
840, 850-—b, 854-b, 855, 859-—a-2, 859-b—1-C, 
859-—b-—2, 861—a, 669—b, 872, 873, 875, 876, 875, 
889-—b, 890—c, and 915. 

Certain imports, principally surgical and 
laberatory apparatus and supplies, made by 
the Departments or municipalities for use in 
their charitable institutions are exempted 
from payment of import duties. The tariff 
numbers affected are the following: 287—b-3, 
289, 291, 292-c, 295-a-—1, 365-a, 426—a-—2, 441—a, 
468, 526, 549, 563-b, 661—b-1-—A, 662—b-1-—A, 
674, 692—b-—1, 707-c, 727-a, 831, 915—a, 916, 
917—a-1, and 924. 

The foregoing exemptions, effective Octo- 
ber 15, 1951, shall not apply when the cost 
of the landed article after payment of import 
duties is the same or higher than that of 
similar domestic production. 

These regulations were put into effect by 
decree No. 2151, dated October 15, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, Bogota, November 
2. 1951. 


IMPORT Duty REDUCED ON RAW COTTON 
AND COTTON WASTE 


Effective February 12, 1952, Colombian im- 
port duties on other raw cotton, tariff classi- 
fication No. 518 (b), and cotton waste, tariff 
classification No. 519, were reduced to 0.08 
pesos per gross kilogram plus 5 percent ad 
valorem, by decree No. 397 of the same date, 
according to information received from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 
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LIST OF PROHIBITED IMPORTS MODIFIED 


The most extensive modification of Colom- 
bia’s list of prohibited imports since estab- 
lishment of the list by decree No. 638 of 
March 20, 1951, is effected by decree No. 402, 
dated and effective February 15, 1952. De- 
tails regarding these modifications are being 
published in the Department’s Business In- 
formation Service, World Trade Series. 

The principal objective of decree No. 402 
is to permit importation of articles which 
Colombia agreed to buy from Western Ger- 
many in the trade agreement between the 
two countries signed on December 17, 1951. 
Another purpose is to clarify the status of 
new tariff classifications established by de- 
cree No. 2602 of December 18, 1951. The new 
decree also clarifies the special customs 
treatment of imports into Leticia, Colom- 
bia’s outpost on the Amazon River, which by 
virtue of its location normally trades more 
with neighboring countries than with other 
parts of Colombia, and makes several changes 
in the list of imports requiring prior author- 
ization by the Ministries of Agriculture and 
or Development. Although many items are 
removed from the prohibited list without 
qualification, some of the most important 
are removed only for countries with which 
Colombia has a fairly even trade balance or 
a trade agreement, and others are removed 
only upon fulfillment by the importer of cer- 
tain conditions. 

As for importation of lightweight automo- 
biles, the 1,240-kilogram weight limitation 
was established with no value limitation, but 
importation is to be permitted only from 
countries having an import trade balance 
with Colombia or a trade and clearing agree- 
ment. Thus, in effect, only the United 
States, Germany, Denmark, Finland, and 
Ecuador are now eligible to export cars to 
Colombia, and the cars may consist only of 
lightweight models. 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties MODIFIED 


Effective on January 7, 1952, Egypt’s 
specific duties on imported merchandise 
were with a few exceptions increased by 25 
percent. Ad valorem duties were not 
affected. The increases were sanctioned by 
a Royal Decree issued on January 7 and 
published in Journal Officiel No. 3 of the 
same date, states a recent dispatch of date 
from the U. S. Embassy in Cairo. 

The announced purpose of the increase 
was to make up a deficit in customs receipts, 
which have fallen considerably below the 
budgetary estimate for 1951-52. 

The items excepted from the new tariff 
are the following: 


C'ustoms 
item 
No i Commodity 

1338 Apricot pulp. 

158 Wines, ordinary, produced exclusively by 
fermentation of fresh grapes or dry raisins 

159 Sweet wines (vins de liqueur); vermouth; 
strong wines, sweet or dry; and aromatic 
wines 

162 Spirits (eau de vie 

174 Tobacco in leaves. 

175 Tobacco, deprived of its stems, petioles, or 
median nerves 

176 Tobacco manufactured, cut or pressed; 
cigarettes, etc 

177 Cigars of all kinds. 

210 Coal 

273 Mazout, fuel oil, Diesel oil, solar oil, and 
gas oil. 

329 to 334 All types of fertilizers 

44 Yarns of pure cotton 

499 I Woven fabrics of pure cotton 

5O1 bis Jute. 

508 H3 Woven fabrics made of jute or other vege- 
table materials. 

543.4 Bags made of jute, even reinforced with 


paper. 

Two Royal Decrees issued on January 21, 
1952, and entering into force on that date 
effected additional changes in the Egyptian 
customs tariff. These changes were de- 





signed, on the one hand, to encourage 
importation of certain raw materials needed 
by a number of local industries and, on the 
other, to protect the local glassware industry, 
The ad vaiorem duties of sodium bicarbonate 
and crude zinc were lowered from 7 to 3 per- 
cent. Vegetable fats and oils for industria] 
use were exempted from duties. The duty 
on ordinary window glass was increased from 
£E0.375 to £E0.500 per 100 gross kilograms. 
(1 Egyptian pound (£E) =US$2.87 at par.) 


El Salvador 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Wholesale and retail trade was seasonally 
slow in El Salvador during January and early 
February. New import orders tended to be 
smaller in volume, partly because of seasonal 
factors but principally because of the de- 
crease of war-scarce buying and the generally 
overextended position of importers. Bank 
credit continued tight during January with 
a slight easing toward the end of the month. 
Collections were generally retarded. 

The current export coffee crop is expected 
to produce between 825,000 and 850,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms, compared with the 1,127,093 
bags from the preceding crop. This is likely 
to have a noticeable effect on the Govern- 
ment’s 1952 revenues and on business in gen- 
eral in El Salvador during the year. Regis- 
tered sales through February 5, as reported 
to the Salvadoran Coffee Co. were 496,930 
bags, of which 474,061 were for shipment 
to the United States. Other crops were 
generally satisfactory. 

Foreign exchange from coffee sales con- 
tinues to flow into the country. The total 
of gold reserves and foreign exchange has 
made its usual seasonal increase, from ap- 
proximately 106,000,000 colones (US$42,400,- 
000) as of December 31, 1951, to nearly 125,- 
000,000 colones (US$50,000,000) as of January 
31, 1952. : 

The Salvadoran Legislative Assembly rati- 
fied the free trade treaty with Guatemala 
on February 5, Guatemalan ratification was 
expected near the end of February. 


France 


Economic Conditions 


SECOND MODERNIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 
PLAN To BE Drawn UP 


The French Government has provided for 
the establishment of a second modernization 
and equipment plan for France and its Over- 
seas Territories, by decree No. 51-1417 of 
December 11, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of December 12, 1951. This plan, 
which is to be prepared within the 6 months 
following the date of publication of the de- 
cree, is to be carried out during the period 
1952 to 1956 and has as its goal the increase 
of both industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and productivity within the framework 
of a European community. The General 
Planning Commission will undertake a study 
of the long-term evolution of the French 
economy, taking into consideration the pos- 
sibilities of its eventual integration into an 
economy .directed by supranational institu- 
tions. 

The first plan, covering only the six basic 
industries and without reference to a supra- 
national authority, was conceived for the 
years 1947 to 1950. However, this project 
fell behind schedule and was only recently 
completed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES SUSPENDED ON NUMEROUS 
PRODUCTS; REDUCED ON A FEw 
Import duties have been temporarily sus- 


pended in France on numerous products and 
temporarily feduced on a few, by orders of 
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December 26, 1951, and January 3, 1952, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of December 28, 
and January 4, state reports of January 2 
and 21, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The principal products on which duties are 
suspended are fat, lime; certain lumber; cer- 
tain silk and wool waste; certain raw wool, 
carded or combed wool and fine hair; certain 
glass products; waste and scrap of tantalum 
and vanadium or their alloys; zinc and zinc 
alloys and certain semimanufactures of zinc 
and zine alloys; copper sheets, slabs, leaves, 
and bands; and casks, drums, kegs, cans, and 
tins of sheet iron for packing goods. 

Import duties are temporarily reduced on 
other items, as follows: Drain pipe (tariff 
item No. 1198), and kieselguhr and other 
light earths (No. 261), from 10 to 5 percent; 
paving and facing tiles of clay (No. 1199), 
from 12 to 6 percent; and fireproof brick of 
kieselguhr and other light earths (No. 1195), 
from 25 to 20 percent. 


RICE PURCHASING BUREAU AND CERTAIN 
IMPORT ““GROUPEMENTS”’ CONTINUED 


The Rice Purchasing Bureau of France has 
been continued in operation until October 
31, 1952, and certain import and distribu- 
tion ‘“‘groupements”’ have been continued un- 
til December 31, 1952, by orders of October 
31, and December 29, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel of November 10 and Decem- 
ber 30, state reports of November 14, 1951, 
and January 9, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 

The import “groupements” that will con- 
tinue to operate are those responsible for 
hides and skins, hemp and flax, cotton lint- 
ers, and jute. 


France, Algeria. and 
Overseas Departments 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINIMUM RATES OF CUSTOMS TARIFF AP- 
PLIED TO IMPORTS FROM WESTERN GER- 
MANY 


The benefit of the minimum rates of the 
French import tariff is extended to products 
originating in Western Germany imported 
into France, Algeria, and the French Over- 
seas Departments of Guadeloupe, Guiana, 
Martinique, and Reunion, by a decree of 
November 19, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of November 21. 

These rates are effective from October 1, 
1951. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIRST VACUUM PLANT FUMIGATION 
STATION INAUGURATED 


A new plant quarantine and fumigation 
Station for disinfestation of both imported 
and exported plants was inaugurated in 
Sewri, a suburb of Bombay, on December 24, 
1951, by the Minister of Food and Agricul- 
ture, Government of India. Stated to be the 
first of its kind in India, the station is 
equipped with three fumigation chambers of 
about 10-, 100-, and 200-cubic-foot capacity. 
The station is also fully equipped for atmos- 
pheric fumigation under rubberized fumi- 
gation covers. 

The importance of preventing entry of 
foreign insect pests and diseases was recog- 
nized by the Government of India as early 
as 1914, when legislation known as the De- 
structive Insects and Pests Act was passed 
empowering the Government to regulate the 
importation of foreign plants and seeds. 
Nevertheless, a number of “very destructive 
foreign pests,” like the San Jose scale, fluted 
scale, woolly aphis, and potato tuber moth, 
have reportedly found their way to India as 
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a result of lack of proper inspection and dis- 
infestation facilities at ports. The conse- 
quent annual loss to domestic crops is esti- 
mated at several millions of rupees. 

Besides endeavoring to protect domestic 
crops from foreign pests, the station will dis- 
infest plants and products intended for ship- 
ment abroad and issue certificates to meet 
the requirements of importing countries. 
This action is in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the International Plant Protection 
Convention of the International Food and 
Agriculture Organization that all member 
countries provide as soon as possible ar- 
rangements for disinfestation of plant mate- 
rial and products for both import and ex- 
port purposes. 

The Government of India plans to estab- 
lish similar fumigation stations in other 
main ports of the country. Arrangements 
already exist in Bombay and Madras for the 
fumigation of American cotton to prevent 
the possible entry of the cotton boll weevil 
through baled cotton. 


BurRLap Export Duty REDUCED 


The duty on burlap exports from India has 
been reduced to 750 rupees a long ton, ef- 
fective on February 18, 1952. The previous 
duty of 1,500 rupees a long ton had been 
in effect since November 20, 1950. 

The official announcement stated that “a 
reduction in the duty is necessary in order 
to enable the industry to improve its com- 
petitive position in the world markets.” 


fran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
REGULATiONS 


The Iranian Foreign Exchange Commis- 
sion has ruled that effective from December 
27, 1951, to March 22, 1952, the Bank Melli 
Iran may open credits from the amount of 
exchange accrued from export proceeds 
(exchange certificates) for a new list of 36 
category I items (that is, goods for which 
the Bank Melli Iran is authorized to sell 
foreign exchange under general license). 

Under the new “export” certificate system 
the rate of 41.50 rials per dollar formerly 
available to importers of essential goods no 
longer obtains. Exchange derived from ex- 
ports is sold by the Bank Melli Iran to im- 
porters of category I items, or other items 
subject to special license, whenever issued, 
at the official rate of 32.50 rials per dollar 
plus the value of the export certificate, cur- 
rently worth about 30 rials per dollar. 

The items of the new list of category I are 
as follows: 

Dry milk, quaker oats, flour, malt extract 

and other baby foods. 

Raw plant products for dyeing and tanning 
purposes, essences for tanning, dyes, 
paints, siccative oils, and varnishes. 

Gum arabic, medicinal balms, and manna. 

Edible vegetable oils and margarine. 

Edible cod-liver oil. 

Industrial oils for soapmaking, etc. 

All Kinds of lubricating oils for machines 
and transport vehicles—grease. 

Cement (with the exception of white and 
colored cement). 

Pharmaceutical and chemical products 
and medicinal essences, toothpaste, and 
artificial teeth. 

Cinematographic products, film for mo- 
tion-picture and still cameras. 

Fountain-pen ink and printing ink, pen- 
cils, and pens. 

Glues of any kind ready for retail saie 
(rubber glues and animal glues). 

Granulated and lump sugar for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Cow hides, calf hides, and buffalo hides. 

Leather and rubber belts and ribbons and 
those made of woolen materials for ma- 
chinery and transportation uses. 

Tires and tubes. 


Medical rubber goods. 

Plywood. 

Cork and its manufactures. 

All kinds of paper, cigarette paper for 
Tobacco Monopoly Department. : 

Cotton yarn, sewing yarn on reels, artificial 
fibers. 

Cotton piece goods. 

Merino wool and woolen knitting yarn. 

Raw jute and gunny cloth. 

Incandescent mantles and hurricane lan- 
terns. 

Men's felt hats. 

Window panes. 

Ampules, electric bulbs, and glass chim- 
neys for kerosene lamps. 

Glass for spectacles, watch glasses, and 
spectacle frames. 

Tin in bars. 

Razors and razor blades, hair-cutting ma- 
chines, shaving soaps and pastes. 

Books and printed materials. 

Accessories and spare parts for cars, 
trucks, motorcycles, tractors, and bi- 
cycles. 

Medical and surgical equipment. 

Ordinary buttons. 

Spare parts for industrial and agricultural 
machines. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA FOR WOOLEN-CLOTH IMPORTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under global 
quota of 75,000 square yards of woolen cloth 
during the 6-month period March 1—August 
31, 1952. This quota compares with a quota 
of 1,100,000 square yards for the current 
period expiring on February 29, 1952. 

The Irish market normally absorbs ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 yards of woolen and 
worsted cloth a year, of which domestic mills 
supply about 6,000,000 yards, leaving 4,000,000 
yards to be imported. As a result of stock- 
piling by traders during the past year, the 
demand for Irish woolens has fallen off and 
there is unemployment in some mills. To 
offset this situation and prevent “dumping” 
from external areas similarly affected, the 
Government decided to establish a nominal 
quota of 75,000 square yards for woolen cloth 
of types not normally produced in Ireland. 


Israel 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE RATE READJUSTED 


It has been officially reported that the 
previous exchange rates of the Israel pound 
have been readjusted and three rates estab- 
lished. Essential foods with some excep- 
tions, such as tea and coffee, will be sold at 
the former official rate of US$2.80 for 1 Israel 
pound. Local raw materials, fodder, and 
free-gift dollars will be sold at the rate of 
$1.40 per pound. Tourists, diplomats, and 
charitable organizations also will obtain the 
$1.40-per-pound rate in their transactions. 
Foreign investment, in line with the building 


program, is encouraged by the offer of If£1 
for $1. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TRANSFER OF EARNINGS OF FOREIGN ARTISTS 


According to the procedure now in force, 
foreign artists intending to come to Israel 
may in certain cases receive prior authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of Finance to trans- 
fer part of their earnings in Israel to a foreign 
country. 

The procedure is as follows: The local man- 
ager must submit to the Ministry of Finance 
the draft contract he intends to draw up 
with the foreign artist and furnish detailed 
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information on conditions of payment on 
which the two parties have reached agree- 
ment. If the Ministry of Finance in Israel 
is willing to grant foreign currency, the man- 
ager will receive assurance that a certain 
amount will be transferable abroad by the 
artist in question. Nevertheless, if after de- 
duction of the expenses of residing in the 
country the profits realized in Israel by a 
foreign artist sometimes exceed the total for 
which he has received a permit to transfer 
foreign exchange, the Ministry of Finance 
will request the presentation of a detailed 
report on the receipts and expenses of the 
artist in the country. As the case may be, 
the artist will be able to deposit the surplus 
of his profits in a blocked account in his 
name, placed at his sole disposition and to 
be used to a limit of I£7.500 (712) a day, or he 
can invest this surplus in Israel itself upon 
authorization from the Ministry of Finance. 

Artists who arrive in the country without 
having received in advance permits to trans- 
fer their profits outside the country will be 
directed to deposit the total sums in blocked 
accounts and will not enjoy the possibility 
of making use of them even for the purchase 
of return tickets. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


1952 TRADE PROGRAMS 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) recently esti- 
mated expected trade for 1952 at 2,029 million 
dollars for imports and 1,468 million dollars 
for exports. The proposed breakdown by 
commodities is reported as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 

Imports: ol 
Foodstuffs 008. ) 
Fertilizers 58. 6 
Petroleum 97. 
Textile raw materials 61.2 
Minerals. - . 159.9 
Nonmetallic ore 42.3 
Chemicals 18.3 
Resin 65 
Rubber 74.0 
Coal 120. 5 
Lumber , 22.8 
Pulp 11.5 
Leather 23.1 

* Fats and oils 130. 6 
Drugs. 12.5 
Machinery 64.0 
Miscellaneous 56. 0 

Exports: s 
Foodstuffs and beverages 65.0 
Textile goods__-- 654. 7 
Wood and paper 34.0 
Animal and vegetable products 12.0 
Oils and fats na 13.9 
Chemicals 54 
Nonmetallic ore 10) 1 
Metal products 304. 6 
Machinery - --- 200. 2 
Miscellaneous 89. 1 
The Japanese Economic Stabilization 

Board (ESB) has also released several recent 

trade estimates. According to one of these, 

Japanese imports in the fiscal year 1952 

(April 1, 1952—-March 31, 1953) may be ex- 

pected to total 2,100 million dollars to 2,300 

million dollars and exports (excluding sales 

under United States special procurement 
programs) may reach 1,611 million dollars. 


Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


DEDUCTION FROM FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
PROCEEDS ABOLISHED 


The requirement in Lebanon that a de- 
duction at the official rate be made on 10 
percent of all foreign-exchange proceeds was 
abolished by decree No. 7393 effective on 
January 29, 1952. This ruling legalizes cur- 
rent practice and frees the foreign-exchange 
market completely. Foreign-exchange regu- 
lations applying to oil companies remain 
unchanged. 
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Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TITANIUM OXIDE AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS REQUIRE IMPORT PERMITS 


The following classification of the Mexi- 
can import tariff require import permits, by 
a resolution of the Ministry of Economy 
signed on February 1, 1952, and published 
and effective on February 6. 

Tariff 

classifi- 

cation Description 
6.12.91 Titanium oxide. 


6.63.71 Mixtures, preparations, and products of or- 
ganic, mineral and organo-metallic origin, 
not specified, when their industrial use is 
proved, 

a 

Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY PROLONGED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.’’) 


Norway 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The Norwegian economy continued in 
January to benefit from relatively favorable 
terms of trade, and signs multiplied that 
the excess consumer demand in relation to 
the supply of goods was a thing of the past. 
With a continued rise in import volume and 
in goods available, competition is increas- 
ing, the seller’s market declining and, for the 
first time since 1940, the consumer has been 
tempted by retail sales at marked-down 
prices. On the other hand, reflecting in- 
creasing competition and consumer resist- 
ance, industrial production declined con- 
traseasonally in December and raised a 
serious question of whether or not the de- 
cline represents a temporary movement or 
the beginning of a downward trend for some 
consumer industries. 

Following an unusually high volume of 
trade during December, retail sales in Janu- 
ary registered no declines but maintained 
the approximate level of a year ago. At 
the close of the month, retailers of shoes 
and textiles introduced bargain sales whicn 
met with enthusiastic public response. 
Despite warnings from merchant groups, 
shoppers were disappointed to find few 
items in current lines but rather had to con- 
sole themselves with purchases, at drasti- 
cally marked-down prices, of merchandise 
described as outmoded, shopworn, out-of- 
season, or slightly defective. The sales, 
nevertheless, marked a departure from mer- 
cantile practice in Norway, which has pre- 
viously favored maintaining items, no 
matter how undesirable, at the original 
prices until sales are finally consummated. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The 1952-53 fiscal budget estimates pre- 
sented to the Storting on January 14 
predicted that revenues will increase by 
$70,000,000, mostly as a result of increased 
yields from present taxes. Expenses will 
increase by a total of $35,000,000, largely 
because of an increase in defense expendi- 
tures. The budget includes a current sur- 
plus of $72,000,000, half of which is for 
investment and half for debt retirement. 

Banking liquidity improved during Jan- 
uary as a result of the seasonal decline iu 
notes in circulation which, however, still re- 
main above the November level, and the 
repayment of the $25,000,000 Government 
loan on January 15. The external position 
of the Bank of Norway improved during Jan- 
uary as the decline in obligations to foreign 
banks considerably surpassed the increase in 
EPU debt which resulted from a December 
deficit with the Union. 


PRICES 


The official cost-of-living index rose to 
127.1 (1949=100) in December, 0.6 percent 
above November. Only a negligible part of 
this increase may be attributed to the De- 
cember wage-increase award and the agree- 
ment to raise farm prices. These factors are 
expected to affect the January reading and 
ultimately to cause the index to rise approxi- 
mately 3-5 points. The wholesale-price index 
for January was 271.2 (1938= 100), 0.3 percent 
up from the preceding month. 

Interest in new price-stabilization meas- 
ures was intensified during January. Pres- 
ent thinking seems to center on a temporary 
stabilization line at approximately 130.5 
(1949=100). Such a program will call for 
either a decrease in the general sales tax or 
an increase in subsidy expenditures. In the 
event the latter should be chosen, additional] 
export-tax assessments are expected to pro- 
vide the necessary financing. Fish exports, 
which show exceptionally good promise, have 
been mentioned as a suitable field in this 
respect. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


December foreign trade registered a sea- 
sonal import increase and a decline in ex- 
ports. Nevertheless, the commodity import 
surplus, totaling $23,600,000, combined with 
the import surplus of ships amounting to 
$3,800,000, should be almost entirely offset 
by ship earnings during the month. Com- 
modity imports at $70,300,000 were 5.6 percent 
above November, while commodity exports 
at $46,700,000 were down 9 percent. The bal- 
ance of payments on current account for 
1951 which has just been released reveals 
an export surplus totaling $26,600,000. De- 
spite the encouragement offered by this fig- 
ure, however, a Norwegian dollar deficit 
still persists. 

Reflecting continued improvement in its 
external-payments account, Norway ex- 
panded the number of imports included in 
its intra-European trade liberalization pro- 
gram under the OEEC. A large number of 
commodities, mostly consisting of industrial 
machinery, were free-listed in January. On 
February 1 dry-cargo vessels were added to 
the list. Further, Norway has committed 
itself, effective May 1, to liberalize a large 
variety of commodities, including most of 
the items in the textile sector and some con- 
sumer durables. After the completion of 
this liberalization schedule, Norway will have 
freed from import restrictions, as concerns 
goods from OEEC sources, almost 75 percent 
of its imports on private account based on 
1948. 

SHIPPING 


Dry-cargo freight rates declined slightly 
while tanker rates continued to rise during 
December. Norwegian Shipping News freight 
indexes indicated that dry-cargo trip-charter 
rates were down 7 percent and time-charter 
rates 5 percent from November. In the 
tanker trade, however, the Shipping News 
index for single-voyage dollar rates was up 
18 percent while that for sterling rates was 
up 6 percent from the preceding month. 
Indexes for all four categories stand at either 
record heights or very near to them. 


INDUSTRY 


The industrial-production index declined 
contraseasonally to 145 in December (1938= 
100). This is 4 percent below the preceding 
month and perhaps more significantly, 2 
percent under the level prevailing in Decem- 
ber 1951. There have been very few occa- 
sions during the postwar period when the 
current index has fallen below the index 
existing 12 months previously. Industrial 
output in the export field did not decline but 
registered a 2.3-percent increase over Novem- 
ber. Thus the decline occurred in industries 
producing for domestic consumption, chiefly 
the textile and shoe industries. It is under- 
stood that, owing to the overaccumulation 
in inventories, shoe factories closed down 
during the entire Christmas-New Year holi- 
day season while individually many textile 
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factories followed the same practice. The 
outlook for any recovery on the part of the 
shoe industry is regarded with pessimism by 
the trade, whereas many sources believe that 
textiles may recover to some extent during 
the coming 6-month period. Whether these 
industries can efficiently increase their pro- 
duction or whether their employees must 
seek work in more efficient industries ap- 
pears to be a problem of serious proportions. 


LABOR 


January witnessed the beginning of the 
1952 renegotiation of collective agreements. 
The majority of the over 5,000 labor-manage- 
ment contracts will expire during the year. 
The resulting negotiations will be the most 
extensive since 1946. 

FISHERIES 


Herring-fishing operations commenced 
January 17 after a brief delay caused by bad 
weather. As of the end of January the catch 
was of record proportions. Export prices 
have been so attractive as to cause some 
concern over domestic distribution. 

It is understood from trade sources that 
140,000 hectoliters of kippers will be packed 
this year for the export market. It is re- 
ported that the 1951 total production has 
now been sold and that marketing conditions 
have improved perceptibly, owing to a de- 
cline in competition from Canada.—vU. S 
EmBASSY, OSLO, FEB. 1, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PuLPp AND PAPER Export Tax ANNOUNCED 


Certain revisions in the export tax on 
paper and pulp became effective on January 
1, 1952, according to an article in Skogeieren 
of January 1952. The “basic tax’’ remains 
unchanged, but certain revisions have been 
made in the “basic price.’ For a detailed 
summary of the method of calculating the 
export tax see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 4, 1951. (7.14 crowns=US$1.) 

The basic price and basic tax for each cate- 
gory of pulp and paper exports are as follows 
(in crowns per metric ton): 


Pasic Pasic 


price tar 
Rayon pulp 1, O86 210 
Other chemical pulp 996 280 
Mechanical pulp 424 80 


Newsprint, magazine paper Al, and 

other printing paper containing at 

| least.75 percent mechinieal pulp 833 210 
Aspen pulp is included in the tax group 

and will be taxed at 50 percent of the rate 

on ordinary mechanical pulp. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
NETHERLANDS PROLONGED 


The 1951 commodity-exchange agreement 
between Norway and the Netherlands has 
been prolonged for 1 year, with the new ex- 
piration date set for December 31, 1952, 
according to a report in Norges Utenrikshan- 
del of December 15, 1951. The commodity 
lists as set forth in the 1951 agreement will 
remain unchanged. However, discussions 
will be initiated before the end of June 1952, 
with a view to increasing trade between the 
two countries. For a summary of the 1951 
agreement see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 23, 1951. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import DUTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN 
TEXTILES 


Import duties on various textile products 
have been raised substantially by the Peru- 
vian Government, according to a recent dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. By 
virtue of a Supreme Decree dated February 
12, 1952, the duties are increased on wool 
yarns and fabrics and on cotton socks, hand- 


kerchiefs, bedspreads, blankets, towels, and 
fabrics. 
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GATT Monthly on Subscrip- 


tion Basis 


The International Trade News Bul- 
letin, which is published monthly by the 
Secretariat of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), is now ob- 
tainable on a subscription basis. The 
Bulletin is primarily a record of news 
reports on items related to the operation 
of the General Agreement. It provides 
information concerning developments in 
commercial policy as well as changes in 
customs tariffs, and import and export 
restrictions, and lists new intergovern- 
mental trade arrangements. 

Persons or organizations interested in 
subscribing to the Bulletin should ask 
for a specimen copy and subscription 
form from the GATT Secretariat, Palais 
des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. The 
cost of subscribing for one year (12 
issues) post free, is £1, or 12 Swiss 
francs, or US$3. The extra cost of 
airmail postage to countries outside 
Europe will be quoted on request. 











The decree provides that any merchandise 
affected by the new duties which is in the 
customhouse, which has been shipped, or 
orders for which are clearly proved to have 
been placed before the date of the decree 
shall pay import duties at the rates in effect 
prior to the present modification. 

The decree further stipulates that the im- 
portation of textile machinery (item Nos. 
2815 through 2818) shall now be subject to 
prior authorization by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, which agency must 
determine whether or not the machinery to 
be imported “has the necessary features for 
efficient, high-quality production.” 

The objectives of the new measure, as evi- 
denced by the preamble of the decree itself, 
are to alleviate recent difficulties experienced 
by the domestic textile industry as a result 
of foreign competition and to avoid over- 
production by regulating the importation of 
textile machinery. 

Details regarding the new duties may be 
obtained from the American Republics Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 


INTERNAL TAXES ON TOILET ARTICLES 
MODIFIED 


The rates of Peru’s antituberculosis tax 
on imported and domestic toilet articles, 
which were established by law 9507 of De- 
cember 31, 1941, and doubled by law 11672 
of December 31, 1951 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 18, 1952), have been 
modified recently, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Lima. 

The antituberculosis tax imposed on im- 
ported products has in effect been reduced 
by 25 percent, by virtue of a Supreme Resolu- 
tion dated January 31, 1952. The schedule 
of taxes on domestic and imported products 
is now as follows: 


Taz, in soles 
Domestic Imported 
products products 


Value of article, in soles 


Up"to 1.00. .10 15 
1.01 to 2.00_. . 20 . 30 
2.01 to 3.00 . 40 . 60 
3.01 to 4.00__. . 60 . 90 
4.01 to 5.00 . 80 1, 20 
5.01 to 6.00 1.00 1. 50 
6.01 to 7.00___ 1. 20 1. 80 
7.01 to 8.00. 1.40 2.10 
8.01 to 9.00 1. 60 2. 40 
9.01 to 10.00 1, 80 2. 70 
10.01 to 11.00 2.00 3. 00 
Over 11.00__- (') (2) 


120 per cent of sales price. 

230 per cent of sales price. 

A Supreme Decree dated January 7, 
1952, clarifies a statement contained in 
law 11672 to the effect that items of 


domestic manufacture for personal hy- 
giene use are exempted from payment 
of the tax. According to the decree, the 
following items of domestic manufacture - 
are exempted: Soaps for general hygiene 
with a unit sale price to the public of 2 
soles or less except shaving soaps and 
shampoos; talcum powder without per- 
fume; dental paste, powder, and liquids; 
scented vinegars; and thymol solutions. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CuSsTOMS TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS OF CER- 
TAIN LEATHER MANUFACTURES AMPLIFIED 


On January 19, 1952, the Venezuelan cus- 
toms tariff classifications of certain leather 
manufactures were amplified, effective on 
January 25, to include partially assembled 
articles. The items affected and the explana- 
tory notes added are as follows: 


Duty in bolivars ' 
Tariff No. Description per gross kilogram 
187 Manufactured leather and _ sole 
leather: 
(D) Tobacco pouches, cigarette 
cases, change purses, billfolds, 
portfolios, wallets, key con- 
tainers, eyeglass cases, note- 
books : 32 
Norte.—In letter (D) there will 
be included the articles mentioned 
even though they may be half fin- 
ished or in pieces. 
189 Tanned hides, not for ornaments 
(except sole and leather), manu- 
factured: 
(E) Tobacco pouches, cigarette 
cases, change purses, billfolds, 
portfolios, wallets, key con- 
tainers, eyeglass cases, note- 
books.._- - 32 
Note.—In letter (E) there will 
be included the articles mentioned 
even though they may be half fin- 
ished or in pieces. 
414 Imitation leather: 
(E) Tobacco pouches, cigarette 
cases, change purses, billfolds, 
portfolios, wallets, key con- 
tainers, eyeglass cases, note- 
books... ees ‘ 32 
Norte.—In letter (E) there will 
be included the articles mentioned 
even though they may be half fin- 
ished or in pieces. 


1 1 bolivar approximately $0.30 in U. 8S. currency. 


REVISION OF CUSTOMS TARIFF CLASSIFICA- 
TION ON TIRES AND TUBES 


The Venezuelan customs tariff classifica- 
tion for rubber tires and inner tubes was 
revised on February 1, 1952, effective on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1952, as follows: The two classifi- 
cations are dutiable at the rate of 1 bolivar 
per gross kilogram (1 bolivar=30 U.S. cents). 


Tariff number 322 Item 


Accessories for vehicles: 


(B) Tires in the following sizes: 

550 x 16; 525 x 17; 550 x 17; 525 x 18; 550 x 18; 600 x 15; 
600 x 16; 600 x 18; 625 x 16; 640 x 15; 650 x 15; 650 x 16; 
670 x 15; 700 x 15; 700 x 16; 710 x 15; 750 x 15; 750 x 16; 
760 x 15; 800 x 15; 820 x 15; 900 x 16; and 600 x 16 and 
700 x 15, chain tread (tipo cadena) 

(C) Inner tubes in the following sizes: 

550 x 16; 525 x 17; 550 x 17; 525 x 18; 550 x 18; 600 x 15; 
600 x 16; 600 x 18; 625 x 16; 640 x 15; 650 x 15; 650 x 16; 
670 x 15; 700 x 15; 700 x 16; 700 x 15; 750 x 15; 750 x 16; 
760 x 15; 800 x 15; 820 x 15; and 900 x 16 

The classification revisions add the follow- 
ing sizes to the former classifications: Tires 
(B): 600 x 15; 640 x 15; 650 x 15; 670 x 15; 
710 x 15; 750 x 15; 760 x 15; 800 x 15; 820 x 15; 
900 x 16, 600 x 16; 700 x 15; inner tubes (C) 
600 x 15; 640 x 15; 670 x 15; 710 x 15; 750 x 15; 
760 x 15; 800 x 15; 820 x 15; 900 x 16. These 
additional sizes were formerly dutiable at the 
rate of 0.05 bolivar per gross kilogram under 
(F) Tires, not specified; and (G) Inner 
Tubes, not specified. 

The resolution states that these modifica- 
tions were made because local industry is 
now in a position to manufacture tires and 
inner tubes of the sizes specified in the new 
classifications and consequently needs im- 
port duty protection. Tires and inner tubes 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


REGISTRATIONS IN AUSTRIA 


Motor vehicles registered in Austria as of 
October 31, 1950, totaled 284,427. This num- 
ber included 51,314 passenger cars, 47,518 
trucks, 17,763 prime movers and tractors, 
3,269 busses, 25,279 truck trailers, 249 trailer 
coaches, and 139,035 motorcycles and three- 
wheeled vehicles. The United States was 
the source of 4,228 passenger cars, 7,819 
trucks, 765 prime movers and tractors, 64 
busses, 5,056 truck trailers, 12 trailer coaches, 
and 1,532 motorcycles. 

Sixty-six percent of the passenger cars, 41 
percent of the trucks, 35 percent of the prime 
movers and the tractors, 42 percent of the 
busses, and 72 percent of the motorcycles 
registered were 9 or more years old. A rela- 
tively small number of vehicles were less 
than 1 year old. 

Austria imported in the year 1950, 6,211 
passenger cars (including 2,205 assemblies), 
891 trucks, 99 prime movers and tractors, and 
1,203 motorcycles. The United States pro- 
vided 517 passenger cars, 34 trucks, 4 prime 
movers and tractors, and 4 motorcycles. Ex- 
ports from Austria in 1950 totaled 1,018 
trucks, 1,483 prime movers and tractors, 44 
busses, 18 truck trailers and trailer coaches, 
and 11,317 motorcycles. 

Motor-vehicle production and trade in 
Austria in the first half of 1951 reveals a 
sharp upward trend. A total of 850 trucks, 
3,018 prime movers and tractors, 178 busses, 
and 13,462 motorcycles were manufactured 
during the period. No passenger cars are 
manufactured domestically although 1,305 
were assembled during the first 6-month pe- 
riod of 1951, from parts imported from Italy 
and Czechoslovakia. 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS 


Imports of motor vehicles by Ecuador dur- 
ing 1951 totaled 423 passenger cars and 2,377 
trucks and busses (including station wag- 
ons), compared with 282 passenger cars and 
1,874 trucks and busses (including station 
wagons) during 1950. United States was the 
chief source of supply in both periods, sup- 
plying 398 (264 in 1950) passenger cars and 
2,300 (1,849) trucks, busses, and station 
wagons. Other countries of supply were 
United Kingdom, 17 (18) passenger cars, and 
45 (24) trucks and busses; France, 8 (0) pas- 
senger cars and 7 (0) trucks and busses; 
Germany, 20 (0) trucks and busses; and 
Sweden, 5 (1) trucks and busses. 


EGYPTIAN Bus LINES GRANTED CONCESSION 


The bus lines in Cairo, Egypt, have been 
granted a further concession for the year 
1952. The companies agreed to purchase 100 
new busses during the year. This action 
will do little toward solving Cairo’s transpor- 
tation problem as at least 300 to 500 busses 
are needed, but the companies are unwilling 
to invest the necessary sums unless their 
future is assured. 


REGISTRATIONS IN MADAGASCAR 


The number of motor vehicles in circula- 
tion in Madagascar as of October 31, 1951, 
was estimated as 4,864 passenger cars, 6,693 
trucks, 157 busses, and 1,504 motorcycles. 

Imports of motor vehicles in the first 10 
months of 1951 totaled 1,035 passenger cars, 
1,236 trucks, 60 busses, and 355 motorcycles. 
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Of these, 965 passenger cars, 1,176 trucks, 57 
busses, and 207 motorcyles were supplied by 
France; 62 passenger cars, 38 trucks, and 3 
busses by United States; 5 passenger cars 
and 22 trucks by the United Kingdon; and 
3 passenger cars and 148 motorcycles by other 
countries. 


REGISTRATIONS IN MEXICO 


A total of 308,206 motor vehicles were reg- 
istered in Mexico as of December 31, 1950. 
These included 173,080 passenger cars, 18,466 
busses, 111,252 trucks, and 5,408 motor- 
cycles. The 1950 registration was in increase 
of 20,162 vehicles over the preceding year. 
Passenger cars accounted for about 60 per- 
cent of the increase. 

The importation of completely assembled 
passenger cars was prohibited in Mexico in 
1950. The increase in registrations in that 
year was accounted for mainly by new units 
assembled in the country. Sales during 1950 
by the assembly plants in Mexico totaled 
22,649 units, comprising 10,622 passenger 
cars and 12,027 trucks and truck chassis. 

Registrations in 1951 were expected to be 
substantially greater, as import prohibitions 
were removed in mid-January of that year. 


U. S. FURCHASES BRITISH CARS 


The Nuffield Organization maintains that 
it leads all other British manufacturers in 
shipment of vehicles to all parts of the 
world. The United States took some of the 
200,000 vehicles shipped during the years 
1950-1951, including the M. G. T. D. Midget 
at the average rate of 100 a week. 

A study of market conditions in Switzer- 
land is being undertaken by the company. 


BRITISH COMPAN!ES To PropucE NEw 
SMALL CAR 


Two British companies, Standard Motor 
and Ferguson Tractor, are planning joint 
production of a new type of small car, which 
is simple in design and is economical. The 
companies are determined thereby to foster 
both domestic and export trade. Production 
of this car may have a great effect on Great 
Britain’s motor industry, for it is expected 
to meet the competition of small French 
and German passenger cars. 


Beverages 


Hops PRODUCTION AND USE IN CAN/DA 


Hops production in Canada during 1951 
totaled 2,138,000 pounds, a slight decrease 
from the 1950 production of 2,345,000 
pounds. Average annual production during 
the period 1945-50 was 2,180,000 pounds. 

Canadian hops production was again in- 
sufficient to fill brewery orders during 1951, 
and it was necessary to import about 62 
percent of the hops used in brewing this 
year. 

Total hops imports in 1951 were an esti- 
mated 2,282,177 pounds, as compared with 
2,549,000 pounds during 1950. This 11-per- 
cent decrease in imports was due to a carry- 
over of hops from the cool summer in 1950 
when there was a decrease in hops consump- 
tion and beer production. 

The greater quantity of the hops, 2,032,€93 
pounds imported in 1951 originated in the 
United States; the remainder, 249,284 
pounds, came from the United Kingdom, 





Germany, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Belgium, in that order. Before World War 
II a large portion of Canadian hops imports 
came from Europe. During the war years 
when these sources of supply were dimin- 
ished, Canadian brewers placed the bulk of 
their orders for hops in the United States 
and have continued to do so since that time. 
This trend is expected to continue. 

Canadian beer production in 1951 set a 
new record of 7,493,810 barrels (25 imperial 
gallons—1 imperial gallon—1.20094 United 
States gallons) as compared with 7,121,501 
barrels produced during 1950. Production 
during each quarter of 1951 was higher than 
for the corresponding period in 1950, and 
total production would have been even 
higher, had it not been for a 3-week strike 
of brewery workers in 1951. The increase in 
Canadian beer production is attributed to 
heavy industrial employment and higher 
wages, greater immigration, and more tourist 
trade. 

Although Canadian beer production in 
1951 was at the highest level in recent years, 
it is estimated that brewers used fewer 
pounds of hops than have been used during 
each of the five previous years. Abaut 4,- 
300,000 pounds of hops were used in 1951, 
as compared with the 5-year average of 
4,625,000 pounds. This decline may be ex- 
plained by the fact that brewers used a 
smaller quantity of hops per gallon of beer 
during 1951 than ever before. 

The Federal Government does not gather 
information on stocks of hops held in Can- 
ada as brewers generally keep only enough 
on hand for current operations, plus a few 
weeks’ supply. Breweries do not have large 
storage facilities and thus use broker ware- 
houses. There are no estimates of broker 
stocks. 

On a crop-year basis, it is assumed that 
beer production during 1951-52 will be about 
the same as in 1950-51, and that hops 
requirements will again be about 4,200,000 
pounds. Subtracting estimated quantities 
used through January 1, 1952, and estimated 
stocks on that date from the total require- 
ments, only about 340,000 pounds remain to 
be imported this current crop year. Usually 
crop-year imports are completed by April 1. 
During the 1952-53 crop year, it is likely that 
import requirements will be similar to, or 
slightly greater than in 1951-52. 


TRADE IN Hops, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Although hops have lost their postwar 
position as largest export item of Bavaria, 
Germany, they are still an important source 
of foreign credits. Almost one-half of the 
yearly hops crop is exported, accounting for 
6 percent of Bavaria’s export trade. 

In the immediate postwar period, hops, 
being one of the few Bavarian products avail- 
able for export, were the most important 
single item in Bavaria’s export trade. In 
1946, hops accounted for nearly two-thirds 
of the value of Bavaria’s export trade. 

Although hops exports have continued to 
increase in quality and value, other products, 
as they have become available for export, 
have become relatively more important to 
Bavaria’s export trade. 

The bulk of Bavaria’s hops exports are 
made in October to January. In the fiscal 
year 1950-51 (ended June 31) almost one- 
half of the year’s exports were sent in 
November and December. As a result of the 
increasing demand for Bavarian hops, the 
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seasonal export cycle since 1948 has shown 
a tendency to reach its peak closer to the 
time of the hops harvest in October. 

Exports of hops in the 1950-51 crop year 
amounted to 4,567,160 pounds, as compared 
with 3,401,036 pounds in the 1949-50 crop 
year. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA A FIELD FOR CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURE 


Despite the variety and quantity of chemi- 
cals manufactured in Australia, certain 
major deficiencies are believed to offer op- 
portunities to oversea firms. Some of these 
products have been manufactured for brief 
periods, and others have never been made in 
the Commonwealth. Some would be adapted 
to relatively small-scale enterprises, whereas 
others would require considerable capital. 
Whether these products would offer favor- 
able fields for investment could be de- 
termined only by a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of each project. A list of the commodi- 
ties would include activated carbon; barium 
salts; bromine, bromides, and bromates; 
carbon black; calcium, potassium, and 
sodium cyanides; formic and oxalic acids; 
hydrosulfites; lecithin; lithopone; mercury 
and nickel salts; potassium carbonate and 
hydroxide; tetraethyl lead; and urea. 


CANADA TO HAVE NEW SULFuR PLANT 


The $350,000 sulfur plant at Turner Valley, 
Alberta, Canada, is scheduled to begin op- 
erations in the spring of 1952. It will recover 
elemental sulfur from the hydrogen sulfide 
content of Turner Valley natural gas. The 
capacity will be 30 tons daily. 


CHILE MaKES SLOW PROGRESS IN USE OF 
FERTILIZER 


The Department of Fertilizers, Institute 
of Agricultural Economy, Chile, the official 
Government agency controlling fertilizers, 
estimated in 1946 that the country should 
use 650.000 metric tons of plant foods an- 
nually (exclusive of lime) on crops then 
under cultivation However, consumption 
in that year was 139,500 tons (exclusive of 
lime but including mixed fertilizers). The 
agency estimated consumption in 1949 at 
175,000 tons; the amount used in 1950 was 
reported as 171,400 tons. No estimates for 
1951 have been made, but producers believe 
that the amount was less than in 1950 and 
that for economic reasons the downward 
trend will continue in 1952. 

However, the situation is more encourag- 
ing if viewed from a 20-year standpoint. 
Twenty years ago probably not more than 
30,000 tons of plant foods were Used annu- 
ally, so that substantial progress has been 
made, especially when it is considered that 
the use of fertilizers depends largely upon 
education in soil fertility and advertising 
and that little of either has been attempted 
in Chile. Farming is governed to a consid- 
erable extent by tradition, which does not 
include soil-improvement practices. It is 
interesting to note that in normal times only 
1 percent of the fertilizers sold is used north 
of Valparaiso, 15 percent between Valparaiso 
and the Province of Nuble, 20 percent from 
Nuble south to Valdivia, and 64 percent from 
Valdivia southward. In the last-named area, 
farmers are mostly of European origin. 


FINLAND’s CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


An important addition to Finland’s chem- 
ical industry is the new ammonium-nitrate 
plant which Typpi Oy., a Government- 
owned company, is constructing at Oulu. 
The factory has an estimated annual capacity 
of 16,000 metric tons and is expected to begin 
Operations some time in 1952. 

Other new developments include expan- 
sion of Rikkihappo-ja Superfoffaatitehtaat 
Oy., another Government-owned company, 
which produces sulfuric acid. When its new 
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buildings are completed, production will be 
increased to 130,000 tons annually (116,000 
tons in 1951). Finnish Chemical Oy., is ex- 
panding its output of chlorine and caustic 
soda by 25 percent, with the addition of 30 
new cells; there are now 117 cells in the two 
plants. Sateri Oy., a rayon producer, is in- 
stalling new equipment to recover larger 
quantities of sodium sulfate. 


Sopa DEPOSITS FOUND IN INDIA 


Deposits of soda have been found in Uttar 
Pradesh by the Geological Survey of India. 
It is believed that the brines will yield sub- 
stantial quantities of soda ash, sodium bicar- 
bonate, sodium sulfate, and saltpeter. 


INDIA SEEKS MEANS OF MEETING SULFUR 
SHORTAGE 


To meet the world shortage of sulfur, it 
was emphasized at the fifth annual meeting 
of the Indian Institute of Metals in Calcutta 
in January 1952, that pyrites be used in the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid. It was also 
recommended that the sulfur content of 
waste gases from the smelter of the Indian 
Copper Corporation at Ghatsila be recovered. 


IRISH PLANT SELLS ALCOHOL TO BRITISH 
FIRM 


The entire 1952 output of industrial alco- 
hol by Irish Chemicals, Ltd., is to be exported. 
Production is estimated at 1,500,000 imperial 
gallons. The contract is with a British 
firm, but the price has not been disclosed; 
it has been reported at £750,000. 

Irish Chemicals, Ltd., was organized by the 
Government under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Alcohol Act of 1938 and controls 
five plants in the northern and northwestern 
parts of the country. The company’s pri- 
mary purpose was to support the price of 
surplus potatoes in underdeveloped areas. 


INDUSTRY IN ITALY’S PIEDMONT DISTRICT 
EXPERIENCES DIFFICULTIES 


The economic situation of the chemical 
industry in the Piedmont (Turin) district 
of Italy in November 1951 varied among the 
different branches. Large’ establishments 
generally maintained production at the level 
of earlier months despite the low prices of 
manufactured products compared with the 
cost of raw materials. Soap manufacturers 
were hampered by delays in receiving indus- 
trial greases. Production of fertilizers and 
insecticides depended on seasonal require- 
ments, but materials, especially copper, were 
difficult to obtain. Paint and varnish out- 
put dropped slightly, owing to decreased 
construction activity. Production was stag- 
nant in the pharmaceutical field. Prospects 
for the plastics branch were favorable, and 
manufacturers were reorganizing their meth- 
ods in accordance with advanced foreign 
techniques. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY TO BE DEVELOPED IN 
PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, established in 1950, became an 
active body in January 1952. Under present 
legislation, it may interest itself in the de- 
velopment of only six industries, one of 
which is the chemical industry. Although 
the Government is taking the initiative, the 
way is left open for private capital to 
participate. 

Negotiations began some time ago with 
several companies for the construction of 
fertilizer plants. The Government has re- 
quested proposals from British and Belgian 
firms for a 50,000- to 80,000-ton plant to be 
established at Nari Indus, West Punjab. 
Plans for the development of heavy chemicals 
other than fertilizers have not progressed 
beyond the preliminary stage. 


MSA FERTILIZER EXPECTED IN 
PHILIPPINES 


Shipments of fertilizers to the Republic 
of the Philippines by MSA worth $1,073,000 


were expected to arrive in February 1952. 
Additional amounts to be imported in March 
have an estimated value of $1,063,000. The 
materials will be sold under regulations of 
MSA and the Philippine Council for United 
States Aid. Preference will be given to ten- 
ants and owner-cultivators; quantities are 
not to exceed 405 kilograms per farmer. 


SwIss CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDED 


Four Basel firms dominate the closely or- 
ganized Swiss chemical industry. Three of 
them are not only the largest chemical man- 
ufacturers in the country but also hold the 
controlling interest singly or among them in 
many smaller plants. These companies have 
established plants to produce basic and in- 
termediate products used in the manufac- 
ture of finished goods, and all four have im- 
portant foreign subsidiaries. 

The industry has expanded production 
substantially to meet the increased demand 
following the outbreak in Korea. Output in 
the period January-November 1951 was about 
30 percent greater in value than in the cor- 
responding period of 1950 and probably 
reached 900,000,000 francs (1 Swiss franc 
=US$0.23). The outlook for 1952 is favor- 
able except in the dyestuffs field, which is 
beginning to feel the effects of the long stag- 
nation in the textile market. 


TAIWAN AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANT 
SCHEDULED FOR OPERATION 


The Taiwan provincial government’s am- 
monium-sulfate plant at Kaohsiung, which 
completed installation of its equipment and 
began trial runs in October 1950, had an 
initial daily output of 20 metric tons. Its 
scheduled annual production of 7,000 tons 
is expected to save substantial amounts of 
foreign exchange. (The date was incorrectly 
given as October 1951 in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 11, 1952.) 


TUNISIAN PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION 


Tunisia’s production of phosphate rock in 
the third quarter of 1951 was 413,210 metric 
tons. The high figure was attained despite 
the vacation season; the absence of strikes 
and other work stoppages helped to maintain 
output. Production of hyperphosphate 
(finely ground phosphate rock) totaled 42,- 
655 tons in the period. The SIAPE super- 
phosphate plant at Sfax had not begun oper- 
ations at the close of the quarter. 


U. K. To SUBSIDIZE PHOSPHATIC 
FERTILIZER 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
United Kingdom, announced at the end of 
November 1951, that a new subsidy on phos- 
phatic fertilizers would be introduced. It 
has been proposed that payments be made 
on all phosphatic fertilizers purchased after 
July 1, 1951, and farmers have been advised 
not to delay buying. The rates will be sub- 
ject to Parliamentary approval. 


FOREIGN TECHNIQUES USED IN FERTILIZER 
PLANT, INDIA 


The Sindri Fertilizer Factory is one of the 
few important projects in India’s develop- 
ment program that has been carried out by 
foreign private engineers and contractors. 
If its performance is as satisfactory as ex- 
pected, the Indian Government may in- 
crease its use of foreign techniques. 


DEMAND FOR DETERGENTS IN ISRAEL 


The great increase in the need for and use 
of detergents in Israel comes not only be- 
cause of a drop in soap production but also 
because of a more widespread knowledge of 
these new products by the population. The 
water is hard and detergents are especially 
sought. Only one company produces them, 
but there are a number of packaging firms. 
It is estimated that greater use of detergents 
would save considerable foreign exchange 
that is allocated for the importation of oils, 
oilseeds, and fats for soap manufacture. 
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JAPANESE PLANT STUDYING 
U. S. DYEING PROCESSES 


A director of the Takase Dyeing and Print- 
ing Works, Ltd., Osaka, Japan, is in the 
United States on an inspection tour of dye 
plants and research facilities concerned with 
dyeing processes. It is understood that the 
company has a technical agreement with a 
United States firm under which it has im- 
ported pigment materials designed to raise 
the level of Japanese color standards. The 
company’s representative will give special 
attention to color-fast problems while in the 
United States. 


SWITZERLAND Has HIGHLY ADVANCED 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and dyes is an important Swiss 
industry, ranking third in importance. The 
necessity of importing almost all their raw 
materials places producers at an initial price 
disadvantage on world markets and leads to 
emphasis on high quality and new commodi- 
ties. The industry is very modern and 
highly advanced technically, depending 
heavily on continuing research to maintain 
the position of its products abroad. 

A postwar expansion program has resulted 
in new plant and equipment, which has 
almost doubled the 1945 production 
capacity. Flexibility is a dominant charac- 
teristic of the large Swiss export industries, 
which are geared to follow quick changes in 
foreign markets, and production schedules 
allow for considerable expansion in certain 
goods. 

Chemical plants are widely scattered, but 
about 90 percent of the finished goods are 
produced in the Basel area. In terms of 
total output, including basic items and in- 
termediates for further processing by other 
manufacturers, 37 percent is produced in 
Basel, 10 percent in the Zurich area, 10 per- 
cent in the Valais area, and the remainder 
throughout the country. The electrochemi- 
cal branch is concentrated in the Valais 
area, near hydroelectric-power sources. 


TAIWAN PLANS To DISTRIBUTE 
FERTILIZER 


The Provincial government of Taiwan 
(Formosa) and the Committee on United 
States Aid, signed an agreement in Decem- 
ber 1951, governing the distribution of 170,- 
000 metric tons of fertilizers for the first 1952 
rice crop. Domestic production and im- 
ports by MSA (formerly ECA) and other 
organizations were included. It was ex- 
pected that 35,350 tons would have reached 
farmers by the end of February 1952. 


INSECTICIDE-MIXING PLANT OPENED 
IN VENEZUELA 


An insecticide-mixing plant has been 
opened in Maracay, Aragua, Venezuela, by a 
United States company and a local distrib- 
utor. The active ingredients will be sup- 
plied by the company’s home plants. Talc 
has been imported; some domestic kaolin 
has been used, but quartz particles in the 
material have caused problems. Maracay 
is in an agricultural region and is also a cen- 
ter for experimental sanitary work, such as 
that conducted by the Malaria Institute, a 
large user of DDT. 


PAKISTAN PLANT REPORTS NEW 
PROCESS OF PRODUCING SULFUR 


The Industrial Research Laboratories, La- 
hore, Pakistan, sponsored by the Ministry of 
Industries, reports the development of a 
process which will yield high-purity sulfur 
from low-grade Baluchistan ore. The proc- 
ess will be tested on a pilot-plant scale, and 
efforts will be made to check whether it is 
economical. 

Baluchistan sulfur ore was extracted and 
processed during World War II, but the 
quality was not always up to standard, and 
high production costs precluded the con- 
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tinued use of the process developed at that 
time, hence the present efforts to devise a 
more efficient and cheaper method. 


Drugs 


INDIA’S TRADE IN NuX VOMICA 


The appreciable improvement in India’s 
foreign trade in nux vomica, which was man- 
ifested during the first 6 months of 1951, 
did not continue through the second half of 
the year. This change was caused by the 
fact that the United Kingdom took only 
about 290 long tons of the 696 tons exported 
from South India during the second half of 
1951, compared with 880 tons of a total of 
1,186 tons during the first half. Production 
in India during the 1951-52 season (Novem- 
ber—April) was estimated by trade sources at 
1,300 tons compared with a final estimate 
of 1,700 tons for the like period of 1950-51. 
The decrease of 400 tons is partially attrib- 
uted to indiscriminate felling of nux vomica 
trees for fuel. 

Domestic consumption in South India 
during the second half of 1951 continued to 
be negligible. It is reported that the single 
firm in the Calcutta district which manu- 
factures strychnine has upped its consump- 
tion to 500 tons per year from the 200-ton 
average heretofore used. This increase is 
attributed partially to the fact that a num- 
ber of small dealers have been consistently 
offering stocks to this manufacturer, thus 
assuring him of the continuing supply of 
nux vomica, 

Carry-over stocks from the 1950-51 crop 
at the end of June 1951 were estimated at a 
maximum of 800 long tons. If the 1951-52 
production of 1,300 long tons is added, the 
total is 2,100 tons. If exports of 850 tons 
and an estimated domestic consumption of 
250 tons during the second half of 1951 were 
deducted, total stocks at the end of the 
calendar year 1951 probably would not have 
exceeded 1,000 long tons. 

Exports from the Madras area for the sec- 
ond half of 1951 were 696 tons compared 
with 956 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1950. Export figures from the Calcutta 
district were not kept by volume. Total ex- 
ports from the Madras region during the 
calendar year 1951 amounted to 1,882 tons 
compared with 1,322 tons during 1950. 


PENICILLIN FACTORY FOR INDIA 


India’s first penicillin factory to be built 
with the help of the World Health Organi- 
zation is proposed for Chinchwad, 12 miles 
from Poona. The factory is expected to be- 
gin production in 1953 and to cost 10,500,000 
rupees (1 rupee=approximately US$0.21). 
W. H. O. is to provide $350,000 for technical 
assistance. 


Foodstutis 


EXPORT OUTLOOK FOR ARGENTINE CHEESE 
UNCERTAIN 


Cheese exports from Argentina in recent 
months have been negligible, owing to 
drought-reduced production in 1951 and 
strong domestic demand. Prices in local 
markets have been well above the equivalent 
of those offered by United States buyers. 

Production of cheese in Argentina has im- 
proved and trade sources report about 500 
tons of shrinz, sardo, romano, and reggiano 
cheeses will be aged for export by March 31. 
This quantity could be available for export 
to the United States in the second quarter 
of 1952, if the price differential were elim- 
inated by a decline in the Argentine market, 
by an increase in the United States quota- 
tion, or by other adjustments, such as a 
change in the Argentine exchange rate, 
which now is 7.50 pesos to US$1. Pending 
such developments, the export outlook is 
highly uncertain. 





LARGER RICE CroP FOR BURMA 


Although no official indication of rice pro- 
duction in Burma in 1951-52 has been re- 
leased, informed observers believe that it 
will be about 10 percent above that of 1950~- 
51. Production in the 1950-51 crop year was 
reported at 5,136,000 long tons, and it ap- 
pears reasonable to expect the comparable 
figure for 1951-52 to be about 5,600,000 tons, 

The State Agricultural Marketing Board 
(SAMB) reports that shipments from Burma 
during January—November 1951 were 1,247,- 
134 long tons of rice and rice products, in- 
cluding 51,041 tons of bran and 100 ions of 
paddy. 

Using the unofficial figure of 74,673 tons 
for December 1951, total exports for the cal- 
endar year 1951 were 1,321,807 tons. 

The SAMB no longer makes available data 
on exports by countries of destination. Ac- 
cording to information from a private trade 
source, Burma’s rice exports in 1951 went 
to Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, 
United Kingdom, Persian Gulf, East Africa, 
and others. 

As a whole, Costa Rican coffee sales were 
very active in the fourth quarter of 1951, 
especially during December. In October 1951 
a total of 5,195 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 
kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) were exported, of 
which 3,664 bags, or 70.53 percent, went to 
the United States. In November 1951, total 
exports amounted to 8,248 bags, of which 
3,090 bags, or 37.47 percent, went to the 
United States. During November large ship- 
ments were consigned to various European 
countries, mainly Belgium and Italy. In- 
formation has been obtained to the effect 
that most, if not all, of the coffee shipped 
to Belgium, as well as to the Netherlands, 
has a final destination in Switzerland. Fig- 
ures for December 1951 were not available. 

Although sales to Europe are more Or less 
sporadic, the prices paid by European coun- 
tries are usually about $2 per 100 pounds 
higher than those paid by buyers in the 
United States. It has been ascertained that 
in the last quarter of 1951 Switzerland paid 
as much as $58.75 (f. o. b. railroad cars) per 
100 pounds, or $75.63 per bag, of 60 kilo- 
grams net, for Costa Rican coffee. For the 
same period sales to the United States were 
made at about $56 per 100 pounds, or $73.04 
(f. o. b. railroad cars) per bag of 60 kilo- 
grams net and, in some cases, at an even 
lower price. 

Reports from the Oficina del Cafe gave the 
average export selling price as of December 
31, 1951, as $55.65 per 100 pounds and $72.59 
per bag of 60 kilograms, or over 5 percent 
higher than on the like date in 1950, when 
the average price was $52.81 per 100 pounds, 
or $68.89 per bag of 60 kilograms. 


DENMARK’S SUGAR EXPORTS 


Denmark harvested 2,440,000 metric tons 
of sugar beets in 1951, about 7 percent less 
than in 1950. 

The sugar factories expect to produce al- 
most 330,000 metric tons of refined sugar 
(about 360,000 tons raw sugar based On a 
conversion loss of 10 percent for refining). 
Of that total there will be 222,000 tons re- 
fined (244,000 tons raw) for domestic con- 
sumption. This amount includes about 
103,000 tons of sugar that were sold to 
rationed consumers, and the remainder 
which is to be used in making sugar 
products. 

Exports of sugar and sugar products from 
Denmark in the first 10 months of 1951 to- 
taled 87,860 metric tons, as compared with 
112,402 tons in the corresponding period of 
1950. 

Because of the large exports of sugar in 
November and December 1950 and the possi- 
bility of large exports in the last 2 months 
of 1951, comparative figures of the first 10 
months of 1950 and 1951 do not give any 
real indication of total exports for the en- 
tire year. However, it appears that exports 
of sugar alone, 55,795 tons, were much 
smaller in the first 10 months of 1951 than 
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the 87,135 tons shipped in the like period 
of 1950. 

Exports of sugar products, excluding choc- 
olate, in the first 10 months of 1951 
amounted to 8,305 tons as compared with 
9,139 tons in the like period of 1950, but 
owing to a significant rise in prices, the com- 
parison by value showed an increase in 1951 
over 1950. 

In the first 10 months of 1951 exports of 
grape sugar, malt sugar, and especially milk 
sugar, totaled 23,701 tons, as compared with 
16,006 tons in the like period of 1950. 

Although exports of raw and refined sugar 
declined in 1951 as compared with 1950, im- 
ports increased sharply. In the first 10 
months of 1950 practically no raw or refined 
sugar was imported, but in the like months 
of 1951 imports amounted to almost 714 tons. 

A recent development in the breeding of 
sugar-beet seed suggests the possibility of 
a market increase in the yield per hectare 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) and the sugar con- 
tent of sugar beets. At the beginning of 
1952 there were 400 tons of the new hybrid 
seed ready for distribution to farmers for 
spring planting. 


Poor FORECAST For BrAZIL-NutT HARVEST 


Although some Belem trade sources are of 
the opinion that it is still too early to esti- 
mate the 1951-52 Brazil-nut harvest in the 
Brazilian Amazon Valley, experienced export- 
ers are inclined to believe that the prospects 
are poor. This prediction may be due to the 
following adverse factors: 

(1) Trade reports from interior points, ex- 
cept in the Tocantins River area, indicate 
that the flowering of the trees for this year's 
crop was poor. 

(2) As a result of low water in most of the 
rivers and streams, arrivals of nut stocks from 
the new crop into the export markets of 
Belem, Manaus, Itacoatiara, and Parintins 
have been delayed. No nuts of the new crop 
have reached Belem to date (January 26). 

(3) The recent announcement by the Brit- 
ish Government that its imports of dried 
fruit would be reduced by 75 percent in 1952, 
together with lack of demand shown to date 
by United States buyers, has resulted in great 
reductions by the local exporters and shellers 
in contracts with producers. Exporters and 
shellers are said to be waiting for receipt of 
better market indications from their New 
York and London agents and/or customers 
before going into the market. 

Exporters, shellers, and producers of Brazil 
nuts are greatly disappointed over the harvest 
and marketing prospects, which are practi- 
cally the opposite of those for the preceding 
year. Exports of unshelled nuts to the 
United Kingdom started late in February 
1951. 

The preliminary forecast for the 1951-52 
harvest of unshelled Brazil nuts is 22,500 
metric tons, or 25 percent less than the 
1950-51 harvest, estimated at 30,000 tons. 


CUBAN SuGaAR Crop 


Although the beginning of the Cuban 
sugar-grinding season was officially set for 
January 1, 1952, seven mills received permis- 
sion to start in December. As of December 
31, production from the seven mills equaled 
31,780 short tons. Blackstrap-molasses pro- 
duction for the same period equaled 1,476,931 
gallons. Of the 62 mills that had Officially 
begun grinding as of January 15, only 53 
were in a position to furnish data as to their 
production of sugar and blackstrap molasses 
and the sugar yield from cane. 

Production of raw sugar reported as of 
January 15, equaled about 148,886 short tons, 
as compared with 102,302 tons in 1951 and 
33,890 tons in 1950, or increases of 45.5 per- 
cent and almost 414 times, respectively. 
Production of blackstrap molasses equaled 
6,394,000 gallons, as compared with 3,931,000 
gallons in 1951 and 914,000 gallons in 1950, 
or increases of 62.6 percent and 7 times. 

The average sugar yield through January 
15 was 10.71 percent, or 22 points less than 
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for the same period of 1951, when it was 10.93 
percent, and 35 points less than the 11.06- 
percent yield for the same period of 1950. 
The number of gallons of molasses per short 
ton of sugar was 42.94, as compared with 
38.43 in 1951 and 27in 1950. The production 
of molasses’is running at the rate of 7.08 
gallons per bag of sugar (325 pounds), or 
about three-fourths of a gallon higher than 
in 1951. 


GRADUAL UPWARD TREND IN DOMINICAN 
CACAO PRODUCTION 


The Dominican Republic’s 1951 cacao har- 
vest totaled 31,575 metric tons, according to 
preliminary data of the Dominican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as compared with 32,667 
tons in 1950. The slight decline was due 
almost entirely to unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions during the early months of the year. 

Exports of cacao totaled 22,769 tons during 
1951, as compared with 25,781 tons in 1950. 
The reduction was due in part to the slightly 
subnormal crop and partly to an increase in 
exports of unsweetened chocolate. Choco- 
late shipments rose to 5,896 tons from the 
4,356 tons shipped during the preceding year. 
In terms of value, exports of cacao and choc- 
Olate rose to 21,141,497 pesos (the Dominican 
peso is linked at par to the U. S. dollar), as 
compared with 17,311,047 pesos in 1950 and 
the previous annual record of 18,033,349 
pesos in 1948. Asin other recent years, most 
of the cacao and chocolate went to conti- 
nental United States, but sizable quantities 
were also shipped to Puerto Rico. 

Despite the relatively unfavorable pros- 
pects for the current cacao crop, the trend 
of Dominican cacao production is gradually 
upward. Good market prices during the past 
2 years, a reduction in export taxes at the 
beginning of 1950, and the stimulus of Do- 
minican Government programs to encourage 
cacao plantings have combined to expand 
the potential of output. The increase in 
production is expected, however, to be grad- 
ual and limited, for suitable land available 
for cacao production in sufficiently humid 
areas is not great. Following a cyclical de- 
cline which may produce modest crops in 
1952 and 1953, the output of Dominican 
cacao plantations may again expand to a 
total exceeding 30,000 metric tons in subse- 
quent years. 


PROSPECTS GOOD FOR IMPORTANT INCREASE 
IN DOMINICAN BANANA TRADE 


Dominican banana production in 1951 was 
slightly less than in 1950, and the domestic 
output of plantains showed a marked de- 
crease. New plantings of bananas increased 
during the year, but new plantings of plan- 
tains were down from the 1950 level. The 
decline in banana production reflected the 
unsatisfactory water supply during most of 
1951, disease attacks to banana trees, and 
failure of one of the large exporters to obtain 
a satisfactory contract from the Dominican 
Government until January 1951. 

Exports of bananas in 1951 totaled 1,478,- 
000 stems, only slightly more than in 1950 
and less than for the record year 1949. Most 
of the shipments again went to the United 
States, but during the latter half of the 
year increasingly large quantities were sent 
to the Netherla.ids. Exports of plantains in- 
creased because of an expansion in exports 
to the United States. Prospects are good for 
an important increase in Dominican banana 
production and exports in 1952. 


Ext SALVADOR’S COFFEE CROP 
DISAPPOINTING 


El Salvador’s 1951-52 coffee crop, harvest- 
ing of which began early in November, is 
reported to be much less than the preceding 
crop. This drop in production is a disap- 
pointment, not only to producers and trad- 
ers, but to the entire country, because coffee 
is El Salvador’s main source of income. Al- 
most one-fourth of the country’s revenue 
comes directly from the coffee export tax. 


Latest predictions of the Salvadoran cof- 
fee crop average from 800,000 to 850,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, but even if it reaches 
the latter amount it will show a decrease of 
almost 25 percent from the preceding sea- 
son’s export crop of 1,127,093 bags. 7 

Preliminary figures showing exports from 
the 1950-51 crop indicate that 1,121,551 bags 
have been shipped, of which 1,050,302 bags 
went to the United States, 18,883 bags to 
Italy, and 16,796 bags to Cuba. The re- 
mainder went to a number of countries. 

Official preliminary foreign-trade statistics 
for the calendar year 1950 show that 1,155,334 
bags were exported. Exports of coffee in the 
first 7 months of 1951 totaled 996,982 bags. 


IRANIAN DATE TRADE 


Production of dried dates from Iran’s 1951 
crop is estimated at 124,200 metric tons, a 
decrease of 10 percent, as compared with the 
1950 crop of 138,000 tons. Unusually dry 
weather during most of the year was largely 
responsible for the decline in yield. 

During the past marketing year, August 
23, 1950, to August 23, 1951, Iran imported 
a total of only 122 metric tons of dried dates. 
Of this amount, 77 tons came from Iraq and 
45 tons from Oman. Imports since August 
23, 1951, have been negligible. 

According to official statistics of the 
Iranian Customs Administration, Iran ex- 
ported during the 1950-51 marketing year 
23,756 tons of dried dates. This tonnage 
compares with exports of 8,273 tons from the 
1949 crop and 27,667 tons from the crop of 
1948. Of the amount exported in 1950-51, 
9,703 tons went to Oman, 7,991 tons to Ku- 
wait, 3,028 tons to Soviet Russia, 754 tons to 
the United States, and 735 tons to the United 
Kingdom. The remainder went to Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, India, South Africa, Aden, 
the Netherlands, German, Belgium, and 
Italy. 

Same the first 2 months of the current 
marketing year (August 24 to October 23, 
1951) exports amounted to 10.085 tons, as 
compared with 6,330 tons during the same 
period of 1950. No figures are available for 
exports since October 23, but export demand 
has been fairly strong. A leading exporter 
states that about 1,000 tons of dates have 
been shipped to the United States since that 
time, but there has been no positive con- 
firmation of this. 

Exporters estimate that stocks of dried 
dates in Iran as of January 15, 1952, 
amounted to around 70,000 tons. 

It appears that the export demand for 
Iranian dates during the 1951-52 marketing 
year may be greater than the amount avail- 
able for export. Since the 1951 crop was 
13,800 tons less than the 1950 crop, domestic 
consumption would have to be reduced by 
that amount for exports to equal last year’s 
figure. However, since other fruits are 
rather plentiful this year, it is likely that 
consumption of dates may run below that 
of last year provided the export demand is 
sufficiently strong. It is possible, therefore, 
that exports during the current year may 
even exceed those of the past year. Ex- 
porters believe, however, that as stocks of 
dates of higher quality are running short 
there will be no significant exports to West- 
ern countries during the remainder of the 
marketing year. In fact, if present stocks 
are no greater than estimated, they could 
readily be utilized within the country before 
the next crop comes on the market. It is 
believed, however, that 8,000 to 10,000 tons 
may still be made available for export. 


AVAILABILITY OF ITALIAN GARLIC LITTLE 
AFFECTED BY FLOOD DAMAGE 


The Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Insti- 
tute for Foreign Trade, and the Central Insti- 
tute of Statistics, reveal that although sup- 
plies of garlic from the flooded areas along 
the Po River in Italy were damaged in the 
fall of 1951 and prices will be higher, there is 
no cause for grave concern. Even allowing 
for the damage to stored garlic there is no 
serious problem. At the worst, there may be 
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a tightening of exports to some markets or a 
setting up of export quotas so that the 
better-paying customers may be satisfied. 

Slowly receding water and problems of 
reclaiming damaged areas will affect 1952 
plantings to some extent; however, officials 
doubt serious reductions in 1952-53 availabil- 
ities. 

Italian garlic production in 1951 totaled 
48,000 metric tons, a 20-percent increase over 
the 40,000 tons produced in 1950. The Veneto 
region, the main source of United States 
imports of Italian garlic, produced 4,000 tons, 
as compared with 2,900 tons in 1950. 


MEXICAN TOMATO CROP CUT By WATER 
SHORTAGE 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the west 
coast of Mexico from the beginning of the 
1951-52 season through January 15, 1952, 
totaled 1,397 carloads, as compared with 1,023 
carloads in the same period of the 1950-51 
season. Of the 1,397 carloads, 1,036 were 
tomatoes, 281 green peppers, 42 green peas, 
8 string beans, and 30 mixed vegetables. 

New estimates as of January indicate that 
total shipments of tomatoes in the 1951-52 
season will be about 900 carloads less than 
the 6,400 carloads forecast in November. 
The lower estimates are based on the lower 
production of the fall crop because of lack of 
water for irrigation in some districts and the 
decrease in late fall plantings, also a result 
of the inadequate water supply. 


OUTLOOX FAVORABLE FOR NoRWAY’S FISH 
EXPORTS 


Norway’s 1952 herring catch began on Jan- 
uary 17. The initial catches have been ex- 
cellent, totaling 1,000,000 hectoliters (1 hec- 
toliter=26.42 gallons), as compared with 
500,000 hectoliters in the same period of 1951. 
With an unusually large fleet, a 20-percent 
increase in processing capacity, and favor- 
able marketing conditions abroad, the in- 
dustry has good prospects for increased ex- 
ports in 1952. Prices abroad are reported 
to be favorable enough to seriously jeopardize 
the domestic supply. Government interven- 
tion, most probably in the form of export tax 
measures, is anticipated. 


SEED UNDER IMPORT CONTROL IN BRITAIN 


The British Ministry of Agriculture an- 
nounced on January 7, 1952, that seed im- 
ports from the United States and certain 
other designated countries “will be permit- 
ted only in exceptional circumstances.” Im- 
ports of herbage, cereal, and vegetable seeds 
will continue under specific import-licensing 
control until December 31, 1952. An open 
general license on vegetable and other agri- 
cultural seeds, as of April 1, 1952, will not 
materialize, and imports will remain subject 
to specific licensing control until further no- 
tice. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN DENMARK 


During 1951, a total of 374 new feature 
films were released in the first-run theaters 
of Copenhagen, with box-office receipts esti- 
mated at 12,180,978 crowns (1 Danish 
crown = US$0.1447). Of these feature films, 
269, or about 72 percent of the total, were 
United States films, 28 were British, 21 
French, 22 Danish productions, 17 Swedish, 
6 Italian, 4 German, and 7 came from Nor- 
way, China, Poland, Switzerland, and the 
U. S. S. R. Trade estimates indicate that 
box-office receipts from United States films 
amounted to about 52 percent of total re- 
ceipts (exclusive of entertainment tax) in 
first-run Copenhagen theaters during 1951, 
compared with about 60 percent in 1950. 
About 25 percent of box-office receipts in 
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these theaters were accounted for by Danish 
films. Danish productions average about 
140,000 crowns a picture at box offices, fol- 
lowed by British, 49,000 crowns a picture; 
French, 40,000 crowns; and United States, 
23,000 crowns. 

Production of 35-mm. films by Danish pro- 
ducers in 1951 totaled 16 features, 54 news 
reels, 28 documentary shorts, and 3 experi- 
mental short films. Four more feature films 
were produced in 1951 than in 1950. This 
increase was attributed to an improvement 
in the economic situation of producers, 
brought about by the law providing for a 
rebate to the producer of 25 percent of the 
entertainment tax received from exhibition 
of Danish films. 


LABORATORY FOR COLOR FILM To BE 
OPENED IN FINLAND 


A developing and printing laboratory for 
color films, to operate under the name of 
Suomen Varivalokura Oy. (Finnish Color 
Photograph, Inc.) will be opened in Helsinki 
this spring. According to one of the firm’s 
principals, the laboratory will use Agfa ma- 
terials from Western Germany and will stock 
several sizes of still- and motion-picture 
raw films. The film would prefer to use 
United States materials if they were avail- 
able. Personnel for the new laboratory will 
be trained in Western Germany in the Agfa 
system. Greater popularity in color photog- 
raphy should result from this laboratory’s 
establishment, as it will be the first of its 
kind to operate commercially in Finland. 
At present all color films have to be sent 
to Sweden, Western Germany, the United 
Kingdom, or the United States for developing. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN ITALY 


There is a marked trend toward the use of 
motion pictures in education in Italy. After 
several years of apathy the Italian Ministry 
of Education is showing definite interest in 
organizing a country-wide visual education 
system. Although there are still no Italian 
schools with visual education departments 
of their own, the Ministry of Education 
plans to open in the near future 93 Provin- 
cial centers for educational motion pictures. 
These centers will be under supervision of 
local school officials. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture has acquired 90 mobile units for 
showings in small agricultural centers and 
plans to have its own film library, and the 
Minister of Defense has purchased 80 projec- 
tors for showings to soldiers. At present the 
educational film library of the Ministry of 
Education is the only one in Italy. 

About 2,000 schools now have 16-mm. pro- 
jectors and some 3,000 have film-strip projec- 
tors. The market potential for the sale of 
16-mm. projectors is still increasing. It is 
foreseen that both the sale and distribution 
of 16-mm. educational films will increase 
considerably in the future because of the 
new school program. Any Italian Govern- 
ment organization may obtain from the Min- 
istry of Finance the necessary foreign 
currency to purchase foreign films. Foreign 
exchange for the importation of projectors 
and other equipment is more difficult to 
obtain, as it is felt that Italian manufac- 
turers can supply the market. 


MOTION PICTURES IN LUXEMBOURG 


From 300 to 400 feature films are required 
annually to supply the Luxembourg motion- 
picture market. United States films ac- 
counted for about 80 or 90 percent of the 
films shown in the years immediately after 
the war. However, the reappearance of Ger- 
man and Austrian films on the market about 
3 years ago has resulted in a considerable 
reduction in United States film showings. 
At the present time it is estimated that 
about 38 percent of the films are United 
States productions, 37 percent are German 
and Austrian films, 15 percent French, 5 per- 
cent British, and 5 percent Italian. In the 
rural areas the percentage of German and 
Austrian films is much higher. 





Although German films are generally con- 
sidered inferior to United States productions, 
their popularity with the theater-going pub- 
lic is increasing, partly because the German 
language is most readily understood and 
partly because United States films are more 
expensive, and sales conditions are relatively 
unfavorable. In addition to asking higher 
prices for films, United States distributors 
often insist that United States films be ac- 
cepted in blocks made up of a mixture of 
good and average films. In contrast, Ger- 
man and Austrian films are usually sold 
individually at lower prices and frequently 
on the basis of a percentage of cash receipts, 
Some theaters have experimented with 
United States films dubbed in German or 
French, but it is believed that the origina] 
version with subtitles in German would be 
more popular. 

There are now 41 theaters in Luxembourg 
exhibiting 35-mm. films, with a total seat- 
ing capacity estimated at 24,000. Average 
weekly attendance is estimated at 60,000 to 
75,000. Average price per seat ‘s 14 francs. 
The yearly gross income of all theaters is 
about 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 francs. (50 
francs—US$1.) 


FILM AGREEMENT SIGNED BETWEEN U.S 
AND SPAIN 


On January 23, 1952, after several months 
of negotiations, representatives of the 
United States motion-picture industry con- 
cluded an agreement with Spanish authori- 
ties by the terms of which 100 United States 
films may be imported into Spain during 
the year beginning March 1, 1952. Of the 
total of 100 films to be imported, 60 import 
licenses will be reserved for United States 
producers represented in Spain and the re- 
maining 40 films may be imported by unaf- 
filiated Spanish distributors. 

In addition to establishing a fixed quota, 
which represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 30 percent over the number of United 
States films imported in recent years, the 
agreement provides for a fixed fee of 638,000 
pesetas for an import license and dubbing 
permit, payable in pesetas to the Spanish 
Government. Heretofore, import licenses 
were acquired at a cost in excess of 1,000,000 
pesetas by direct purchase from Spanish pro- 
ducers who had been granted licenses as 
premiums for their productions. 


MOTION PICTURES IN TURKEY 


The first-run feature film season starts in 
early September in Turkey, and during the 
period September 1951 through January 10, 
1952, a total of 129 feature films were ex- 
hibited in the first-run theaters of Istan- 
bul. Of these, 89, or about 70 percent, were 
United States films, 19 were Turkish pro- 
ductions, 9 Italian, 6 French, 5 British, and 
1 German. Of the 89 United States films re- 
leased, 53 were dubbed into the Turkish 
language. All Italian and French films and 
3 British pictures were dubbed. 

Screen time devoted to United States films 
in other than first-run theaters is said by 
trade sources to be less than the percentage 
shown in Istanbul. This condition may be 
attributed to expanding Turkish film pro- 
duction and the demand for Turkish films in 
the rural districts of European Turkey and 
Anatolia. Production of Turkish films in 
1951 was expected to reach 35, as the in- 
dustry is no longer handicapped by a short- 
age of raw film. A second factor contribut- 
ing to the increase in Turkish film produc- 
tion is that the discriminatory tax against 
foreign films continues to exist. 


Nawal Stores 


ROSIN Factory To BE ERECTED IN 
PAKISTAN 
The Government of the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province, Pakistan, has announced the 
purchase of land near Haripur Hazara for 
erection of a rosin factory. The plant will 
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produce crude rosin and turpentine from 
wood in the Hazara Forest. Its capacity has 
not been reported. 


Pulp & Paper 
RawWw-MaATERIAL SUPPLIES, U. K. 


The consumption of pulpwood in the 
United Kingdom during the fourth quarter 
of 1951 rose to an average of 8,190 tons per 
week as compared with the weekly average 
rate of 6,710 tons during the third quarter. 
stocks of pulpwood in October 1951 stood 
at 66,200 tons, an increase over the average 
weekly rate of 52,230 tons in the third quar- 
ter. 

October 1951 statistics show a rise in the 
consumption of wood pulp to a weekly aver- 
age of 27,710 tons, compared with a weekly 
average of 24,816 tons during the third quar- 
ter. Stocks of wood pulp for paper making 
increased considerably in October 1951, when 
stocks were 331,200 tons compared with the 
weekly average of 302,800 tons during the 
preceding quarter. 

The consumption of waste paper during 
the fourth quarter of 1951 was at the weekly 
average rate of 21,300 tons, a considerable in- 
crease over the average of 18,900 tons during 
the preceding quarter. Stocks on hand at 
the end of October 1951 were 110,800 tons, 
which was a considerable increase over the 
88,600-ton average during the third quarter. 
The increase in stocks of waste paper were 
due to some extent to imports from Euro- 
pean countries. With the recent restric- 
tions on paper and board, it is believed that 
the Government will cut the importation 
of waste paper and the mills will have to 
rely solely on material produced in the 
United Kingdom. 

The paperboard industry which uses waste 
paper as its main raw material may be in a 
fairly good position for some months, as the 
waste-paper-collection campaign has been 
very successful. The Wastepaper Recovery 
Association states that 1951 was a record 
year and collections were well over the target 
of 1,000,000 tons which was set at the begin- 
ning of the year. The target for 1952 has 
been set at 1,250,000 tons and the Waste- 
paper Recovery Association expects this tar- 
get to be met. 

The consumption of esparto grass during 
the fourth quarter of 1951 was at a weekly 
rate of 8,050 tons, an increase over the aver- 
age rate of 6,870 tons for the preceding 
quarter. Stocks at the end of October 1951 
were 31,600 tons, a decrease from the weekly 
average of 51,560 tons during the preceding 
quarter. Supplies from Algeria were tem- 
porarily discontinued in the third quarter, 
owing to local tax difficulties, but shipments 
from North Africa were resumed by the end 
of November. February prices for esparto 
grass remained around £42 per metric ton 
f.o. b., but there were some indications that 
prices might drop to £41 15s. per metric ton 
f.o. b. The largest consignment of esparto 
grass to reach the United Kingdom for some 
time arrived on January 14, 1951, when 2,600 
tons reached Aberdeen. 

In October 1951, the consumption of straw 
for paper making was at a weekly average 
rate of 2,450 tons, an increase over the rate 
of 2,260 tons during the preceding quarter. 
Stocks of straw for paper making in October 
1951 stood at 20,600 tons, a decrease from 
the weekly average of 22,800 tons in the 
third quarter. This drop in stocks is due 
partly to the wet weather in October which 
stopped threshing and baling, and also to the 
phenomenal demand for straw from the 
paper mills. With the new restrictions on 
the importation of wood plup, straw will be 
in even greater demand by the mills. At 
the end of January, straw sold at 100s. to 
130s. a ton according to grade. 


PAPER AND BOARD PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE, U. K. 


In October 1951, building-board produc- 
tion increased to 860 tons weekly from a 
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weekly average of 733 tons in the third 
quarter. Production of paper and board 
(other than newsprint and building boards) 
rose during October 1951, to 45,000 tons as 
compared with a weekly average of 39,330 
tons in the preceding quarter. Consump- 
tion of other paper and board (including 
building board) was at a weekly average rate 
of 133,400 tons in October 1951, a large in- 
crease over the rate of 107,200 tons in the 
third quarter. Stocks of other paper and 
board stood at 56,300 tons in October 1951, 
which represented a slight increase. 

Imports of paper and board showed a sub- 
stantial increase during 1951. In the 10 
months January—October, 16,103,861 hun- 
dredweight were imported as compared with 
11,182,003 in the like period of 1950. The 
recovery in newsprint shipments from 
Canada as a result of arrangements effected 
by the Newsprint Supply Co., and authorized 
by the Government, has contributed largely 
to the higher import figures. There was also 
a notable increase in the tonnage of board 
received. The value of paper and board im- 
ports for the first 10 months of 1951 was 
£68,961,076 which compares with £24,086,485 
in the corresponding period of 1950. This 
upsurge reflects the tremendous increase in 
prices during the year. 

Exports have ranked as a top priority al- 
though official statistics show that the 
volume of exports declined slightly in 1951. 
For the period January—October 1951, 
4,272,374 hundredweight were shipped abroad 
compared with 4,483,454 in 1950. Values, 
however, increased from £22,868,115 to 
£33,736,219 in a comparison of the two 10- 
month periods. 

Sulfur and steel are two commodities 
which are vital to the manufacture of pulp 
and paper, and neither is expected to be 
available in sufficient quantities during 1952. 
The Sulphur Committee of the International 
Raw Materials Conference anounced on Jan- 
uary 25, 1952, that world production of sul- 
fur in 1952 will be about 20 percent below 
requirements. The United Kingdom, which 
was allocated 102,300 tons for the last 3 
months of 1951, will receive 194,000 in the 
6 months ending June 1952, of which 188,700 
tons may be imported. 

The new import restrictions will have the 
effect of diminishing the amount of paper 
available to the British paper trade. As a 
result, the demand for domestically pro- 
duced raw materials will increase, particu- 
larly for waste paper which became available 
in gradually increasing quantities through- 
out 1951, especially the lower grades in which 
the board mills are more keenly interested. 
The consensus of the trade is that 1952 will 
be a year of particular difficulty, owing to 
the shortage of supplies arising from cur- 
tailed imports and the diversion of an in- 
definite quantity of paper and paperboard 
production to the rearmament program. 


RECORD YEAR IN FINLAND’S WOoD- 
PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


Indications are that 1951 was a record year 
in many branches of Finland’s wood-process- 
ing industry. The production of chemical 
wood pulp, for example, reached a total of 
1.3 million metric tons, the largest annual 
output since before the war. 

Despite the favorable aspects of 1951, the 
Finns view the outlook for 1952 with some- 
thing less than complete confidence, owing 
particularly to the sharp curtailment of 
paper imports by the United Kingdom, one 
of Finland’s chief customers. 

The unusually mild Finnish winter has 
permitted continued exports of pulpwood at 
a brisk pace, despite the imposition of export 
control in January. Applications for export 
licenses have been heavy. 


NEW PROJECTS IN PAPER AND BOARD, 
PAKISTAN 


Equipment for the new paper mill at Chan- 
dragona, East Pakistan, has reportedly ar- 
rived and is in process of being installed. 


The equipment for two new cardboard 
mills—one in the Punjab and the other in 
the Northwest Frontier Province—were or- 
dered during a European trip made last fall 
by representatives of the Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation, an organization 
which was activated by the Government in 
January 1952 to aid in the development of 
six selected industries including paper. The 
two contemplated cardboard mills will use 
rice straw and wild grass straw as their 
fibrous raw material. 


Woop-PuLp Exports EXPEDITED, SWEDEN 


Exceptionally moderate weather conditions 
throughout Sweden except in the most 
northern parts around the turn of the year 
greatly facilitated the cutting of pulpwood. 
Moreover, as a result of all Swedish ports 
remaining open as far north as Skelleftea, 
export shipments of wood pulp were expe- 
dited during December and January. 

Sweden reportedly hopes to export about 
10 percent of its pulp shipments to the 
United States in 1952. 

The combined production of Swedish pulp 
and paper in 1951 is estimated as 9 percent, 
in volume, over the preceding year. Exports 


of wood pulp, however, decreased slightly in 
1951. 


YEAR-END POSITION, SWEDEN 


A new atmosphere of realistic caution and 
concern marked in Swedish trade circles the 
end of one of the most turbulent years in 
the pulp- and paper-producing industries. 
The unprecedented boom in pulp and paper 
prices begun a year earlier, had not yet spent 
itself, but many signs of reduced prices for 
second-quarter 1952 delivery were apparent. 

During the autumn months demands 
among the woodcutters and floaters had been 
satisfied by an almost 38 percent increase, 
but the demands of the mill workers had yet 
to be negotiated with the producers. The 
price of pulpwood soared during the fall auc- 
tions, often reaching double the levels of 
the preceding year, and high prices resulted 
in an effective buyers’ strike in December 
which brought the higher demands to a 
standstill. 

The market outlook was further beclouded 
by the persistent demands of the labor or- 
ganization and the Government for unprec- 
edented export fees, a new retroactive 
excess-profits tax, a new measure designed 
to set aside a quarter of the value of all 
wood sales, and other anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. A further problem may be inherent in 
the new United Kingdom-Swedish trade 
agreement. 

Total pulp and paper production in 1951 
was barely 3 percent above the preceding 
year’s levels, and the only significant in- 
crease in capacity was the new paper mill of 
Mo-Domsjo nearing completion. Pulp in- 
ventories remained unchanged during No- 
vember but were much larger than in 
December 1950, on the eve of the imposition 
of export fees. No significant changes in 
production are anticipated. 

An attempt was made to estimate the 
fluctuations in Sweden’s dollar earnings as 
a result of the reduction in exports of pulp 
to the United States after July 1, 1951, when 
ceiling prices became effective. Including 
all grades of chemical and mechanical pulp, 
the f. o. b. value in dollars of Sweden’s pulp 
exports to the United States rose from 
$32,667,000 in 1949 to $35,420,000 in 1950 and 
$42,593,000 in 1951. Although the value of 
exports dropped from $28,981,000 in the first 
half of 1951 to $13,612,000, in the second 
half, the year’s total was 20 percent above 
the total value in 1950. Reliable trade 
sources consider that this increase in dollar 
earnings has largely been the cause of ap- 
parent unconcern about the dwindling vol- 
ume of pulp shipments to the United States 
market. 

The recent trade protocol between the 
United Kingdom and Sweden assumes par- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


British Television Convention 


The Institute of Electrical Engineers will 
hold a convention on “The British Contribu- 
tion to Television” in London from April 28 
to May 3, 1952. 

In order that interested persons and or- 
ganizations in the United States may be fully 
informed concerning this Convention, the 
Secretariat of the I. E. E. has submitted a 
number of reply forms to the Department 
for distribution. The request for a copy 
should be addressed to the Transportation 
and Communications Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The Institution further advises as follows: 

“Copies of the program and combined 
Registration and Order Form will be avail- 
able soon and will be sent to all those who 
have asked for details of the Convention, 
either by means of the special reply form or 
by letter. Anyone who has not yet applied 
and requires details should do so to the 
Secretary of The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers as soon as possible, so that his 
name can be included in the circulation list. 
Overseas visitors will be especially welcome. 

“It is expected that the number of tech- 
nical papers on which discussion can take 
place will be between 60 and 80; many of 
these papers have already been submitted. 

“Advance copies—in proof form—of all 
papers will be available during April 1952, 
and will generally be supplied in sets (each 
set comprising those papers allocated to a 
particular session), to all those signifying 
their requirements on the Registration and 
Order Form. After the Convention, four is- 
sues (Nos. 17-20) of Part IIIA of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers will be published, containing the 
proceedings of the Convention, including Ad- 
dresses and full text of the discussion (with 
authors’ replies) on all papers. Part IIIA 
should be ordered at the same time as the 
sets of proofs. 

“During the technical sessions, covering 
all aspects of television from the program 
production to the viewer, there will be inter- 
esting demonstrations of television equip- 
ment, including large-screen projection 
television, and, it is hoped, an early Baird 
30-line equipment, which is at present being 
reassembled. During the Convention the 
visits of inspection which will be open only 
to registered members and their ladies, will 
include B. B. C. television studies and the 
latest television transmitters, the Post Office 
Research Station, and commercial organi- 
zations manufacturing television equipment, 
the terminal equipment of the London- 
Birmingham coaxial cable link, etc. 

“In addition, a number of social functions 
are being arranged to which it is hoped 
registered members will bring their ladies. 

“The Sessions into which the Convention 
is being divided are: 

“Program Origination—covering cameras, 
camera channels, studio lighting, film scan- 
ners, etc. 

“Point-to-Point Transmission—permanent 
and temporary cable and radio links, tele- 
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vision-transmissions measuring equipment, 
etc. 

“Broadcasting Stations—vision transmit- 
ters and techniques, serials and feeders, etc. 

“Propagation—ionospheric influences in 
television reception, selection of television 
transmitter sites, etc. 

“Receiving Equipment, Part I—Receiver 
Circuit Techniques: time bases, scanning 
systems, interference and its suppression, 
etc.; Part I-—cCathode-Ray Tubes and 
Valves: design factors, life testing, etc. 

“Non-Broadcasting Applications — large- 
screen television design problems, medical 
applications, film-aids, television wire broad- 
casting, etc. 

“System Aspects—fundamental aspects of 
color television, test equipment for television 
systems, subjective aspects of viewing, con- 
trast, etc.” 


Transportation Situation 
In the Belgian Congo 


Conditions at the port of Matadi and the 
river port of Leopoldville have returned to 
normal and it is generally agreed that the 
transportation crisis of recent months has 
been solved, at least temporarily. Certain 
groups, including government Officials, how- 
ever, are reported to fear that there may be 
again some congestion at Matadi, owing to 
unusually large cargo arrivals from Belgium 
and the United States. The strike at New 
York, the import restrictions adopted by the 
Congo government, and the fact that ships 
avoided Matadi resulted in considerably de- 
creased arrivals of goods at that port. As 
soon as the goods held up for these reasons 
converge at Matadi, congestion may again 
result. 

Press sources report that congestion is de- 
veloping at Lobito (Angola) which serves as 
a port of entry for a large part of the goods 
for the Katanga region of the Belgian Congo. 
A committee from the Chamber of Commerce 
in Elisabethville has reported that on De- 
cember 7, 1951, the stocks at Lobito totaled 
16,859 tons and that the current rate of evac- 
uation averaged 2,000 tons per week. The 
rate of evacuation depends on the amount 
of rolling stock which the Benguela Railway 
can place at the disposition of the port. At 
this rate, 8 weeks would be required to for- 
ward the goods on hand, and during the 
same interval it was estimated that an addi- 
tional 16,000 tons would be discharged at 
Lobito. It has also been reported that a 
freight forwarding company at Lobito has 
announced that because of the lack of rail- 
way cars and the accumulation of goods in 
the depots, it can no longer assure forward- 
ing at the normal intervals, nor can it esti- 
mate the warehousing charges which will 
accrue. 


UNESCO Invites World 
Television Experts To Meet 


World experts in the field of television will 
meet in Paris on April 7-12, 1952, at UNESCO 
House. The experts invited to this meet- 
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ing are from countries where television has 
reached an active stage of development, or 
where plans for television are far-advancegd. 
These experts will be asked to advise 
UNESCO (United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council Organization) on the best 
means of making extensive use of television 
as an instrument of mass communication for 
the dissemination of information on inter- 
national understanding; and the manner in 
which UNESCO can best contribute to and 
encourage the use of this medium as an in- 
strument of education and culture. 


Port Conditions at 
Rio de Janeiro 


An on-the-spot investigation of port con- 
ditions at the port of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
has been made in order to ascertain the 
causes of the very serious congestion of the 
port facilities which made it necessary for 
the International Maritime Conference to 
impose an emergency surcharge of 25 percent 
on all freight bound for Rio. 

The acute shipping delays in the port of 
Rio are caused by a variety of factors that 
can be grouped as follows: (1) Congestion 
in the warehouses and on the quays; (2) 
lack of water depth along the quays sufficient 
to permit loading and unloading of vessels 
at one berth; (3) low output per man on the 
part of port labor. The seriousness of the 
present congestion of the quays and ware- 
houses is best illustrated by data furnished 
by the Port Administration itself. They in- 
dicate that at present only 10 percent of the 
cargo on hand has been in storage less than 
30 days; 60 percent, from 30 to 90 days; and 
fully 30 percent for a period in excess of 90 
days. The most basic cause of congestion 
is that the Port Administration permits in- 
ternal warehouses to be used for storage pur- 
poses rather than strictly for the transit 
handling of coastal, export, and import car- 
goes. 

A number of steps have been taken in the 
direction of bringing pressure to bear on 
the importers to remove their merchan- 
dise more rapidly. Storage rates in the 
warehouses were raised in November 1950, 
but they are still low and the increase pro- 
duced no marked effect in clearing the quays. 
Present rates are: The first 30 days, 1 per- 
cent; the next 15 days, 4 percent; the next 
15 days, 8 percent; and each successive 15 
days, 12 percent; in addition, there are spe- 
cial rates for cars and trucks on a kilogram 
basis. 


Revised Storage Charges at 
Port of Matadi 


The Office d’Exploitation des Transports 
Coloniaux (OTRACO) of the Belgian Congo 
announced that on February 15, 1952, the 
following revised storage charges were to be- 
come effective at the port of Matadi. 

Storage will be free during the first 4 days 
following either debarkation of imported 
goods from Matadi or following arrival at 
Matadi of merchandise for export. At the 
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rates Will be charged, in francs per kilogram 

per day: 

Covered storage 
From the fifth to tenth day . 0.56 
From the eleventh to twentieth day 1.00 
From the twenty-first to thirtieth day 1. 50 
From the thirty-first to fortieth day --- 2.00 
From the forty-first day call 3. 00 

Open-air storage 

; From the fifth day 


German Radio Networks 
Agree on Joint Programs 


An agreement between Radio Bremen and 
the Northwest German Radio network 
(NWDR) officially went into effect on Janu- 
ary 10. The agreement provides that Radio 
Bremen will carry 25 hours weekly of NWDR- 
produced shows and jointly produce some 
jocal shows for broadcast by NWDR. 

The inauguratiton ceremonies, which took 
place in Bremen on January 19, were marked 
py an initial joint radio program in which 
the NWDR presented a Bremen-produced 
program and Radio Bremen broadcasted a 
program produced by NWDR. The broadcast 
was followed by appropriate ceremonies and 
speeches, attended by Officials of the two 
radio corporations and of the city of Bremen. 

In addresses, which were recorded and 
later broadcasted, it was pointed out that the 
agreement settled all former differences on 
financial and geographical questions and 
that from now on the participating radio 
stations could provide better service to 
listeners in the North German area. 


Correction: New Iraqi-Syrian 


Oil Pipeline 


The new Iraqi-Syrian pipeline, which is 
1,800 kilometers in length and is to run from 
the oil fields in Kirkuk to the port of Banias 
in Syria, will be completed shortly. It is 
estimated that 13,000,000 tons of crude oil 
(not 7,000,000 tons as reported previously in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 7, 
1952) will run through the pipeline annually. 
A refinery is to be located near Banias. 
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rive February 27, via New York, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: Shelton Hotel, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 49th Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 

50. Bolivia—Julio Salmon, 
Linale & Weiss, S. A. (importer of tires, 
tubber goods, automobiles, trucks, parts, 
tools, machinery, and technical supplies; ex- 
porter of crude rubber), 30-44 Av. Uruguay, 
la Paz, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for automotive equipment, machinery, tech- 
nical supplies, etc. Scheduled to arrive 
March 7, via Miami, for a month’s visit. 
U. 8. address: c/o International B. F. Good- 
tich Co., 230 Park Place, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, Akron, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 

51. Colombia—Federico Angel, represent- 
ing Papeleria “Iberica” (manufacturer of 
envelopes, school notebooks, and accounting 
books; importer, exporter, and wholesaler of 
hardware and office supplies), Carrera 7, No. 
16-75, Bogota, is interested in purchasing 
paper, office supplies, light hardware, and 
electrical appliances. Scheduled to arrive 
March 5, via New York, for a visit of 4 or 5 
Months. U.S. address: Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel, 50th Street and Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 


representing 


cisco, and Washington. 
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52. Singapore—Lien Ying Chow, represent- 
ing the Overseas Union Bank, Meyers Cham- 
bers, Raffles Place; and Wah Hin & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of condiments, coffee powder, 
and soap), 62 Robinson Road, both in Singa- 
pore, is interested in banking, shipping, and 
edible oils, and requests technical informa- 
tion on the above. Scheduled to arrive 
about March 8, via San Francisco, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Isbrandt- 
sen Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, New York, Washington (D. C.), and 
Miami. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Barbados. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Batik Industry—Indonesia. 

Boat and Ship Builders, 
Chandlers—Nicaragua. 

Boat and Ship Builders, 
Chandlers—United Kingdom. 
Business Firms—Iceland. 

Canneries—Costa Rica. 

Cement Manufacturers—Australia. 

Cement Manufacturers—France. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—lItaly. 

Cotton, Raw, 
Brokers—Sweden. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Dominican Republic. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—France. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Italy. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters— 
France. 


Machinery Importers and Disctributors— 
Barbados. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Honduras. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors—E]l 
Salvador. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Surinam. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Uruguay. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ore— 
Honduras. 

Motion Picture Industry—Mozambique. 

Motion Picture Industry—El Salvador. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Barbados. 

Oil (Animal, Fish and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Export- 
ers—Burma. 

Petroleum Industry—Argentina. 

Petroleum Industry—Bolivia. 

Petroleum Industry—Cuba. 

Petroleum Industry—Dominican Republic. 

Petroleum Industry—Turkey. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Mauritius. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Japan. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Argentina. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Japan. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Sponge Producers and Exporters—Cuba. 

Sugar Mills—Cuba. 

Sugar Mills—Dominican Republic. 

Sugar Mills——Philippines. 

Tanneries—Finland. 

Textile Industry—Turkey. 


Repairers and 


Repairers and 


Importers, Dealers, and 





Argentina’s exports of dried blood in Janu- 
ary 1952, totaled 155 metric tons. Germany 
took 100 tons. Exports of tankage amounted 


to 3,420 tons. The Netherlands was the lead- 
ing purchaser, followed by Belgium and 
Germany. 


The IC/DV System 
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relative importance of the shipment from 
a strategic standpoint. When required, 
OIT will, upon issuance of an export li- 
cense, notify the exporter that he must 
obtain from his ultimate consignee and 
deliver to OIT a delivery verification 
which the foreign importer (consignee) 
can obtain from his government upon 
receipt of the shipment. 

The problem of controlling the trans- 
shipment of strategic commodities is not 
new. A number of devices have been 
developed and adopted, with varying de- 
grees of success. The IC/DC system was 
chosen as the most desirable approach 
because it enlists the cooperation of all 
interested parties. The principles of the 
IC/DV system have now been adopted 
by the governments of twelve major trad- 
ing countries although the degree of ap- 
plication by each country varies. It is 
this type of cooperation which promotes 
the security of the free world. 
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are dutiable according to the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Venezuela at the rate of 1 bolivar per gross 
kilogram. However, the sizes now made 
dutiable at the rate of 1 bolivar per gross 
kilogram have hitherto been accorded the low 
rate of 0.05 bilovar per gross kilogram, as the 
general rate was reduced on specified sizes 
after the agreement went into effect. 


CERTAIN U. S. Goods EXCEPTED From 
RECENT ImporT Duty INCREASES 


The series of changes made in Venezuelan 
import duties on wearing apparel as of Jan- 
uary 22, 1952, effective January 28, 1952, in- 
creased the import duties on all items enu- 
merated in the list published in ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY on February 18, 1952. 
However, goods of two categories of products 
are exempt from the announced increases if 
imported from the United States, inasmuch 
as they are contained in the U. S.-Venezuela 
trade agreement. These two categories and 


their unchanged agreement rates are as 
follows: 


Tariff No. Item 

143-A_.... Hosiery of pure silk or mixtures, dutiable at 
40 bolivars ($12) per gross kilogram. 

143-C..... Corsets, elastic garments, garters, and similar 


articles of pure silk or mixtures, dutiable 
at 15 bolivars ($4.50) per gross kilogram. 


Import DuTy INCREASED ON CERTAIN ROPE 


The Venezuelan import duty on rope of 32 
to 89 millimeters was increased on February 
1, 1952, effective February 15, as follows: 


Tariff Duty in bolivars ' 
No. Description per gross kilogram 
149 Rope: 
(A) Up to 89 millimeters in diameter_____- 2.00 
(B) Over 89 millimeters in diameter___-_-_-- 0. 65 


1(1 bolivar=approximately 30 U. S. cents.) 


Rope of up to 32 millimeters in diameter 
was formerly dutiable at the rate of 2 
bolivars per gross kilogram and rope over 32 
millimeters, at the rate of 0.65 bolivar per 
gross kilogram. This action was taken to 
provide further tariff protection to the local 
rope factory, which is now manufacturing 
rope up to 89 millimeters (344 inches) in 
diameter. 
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Unit 
quoted 


Country I'ype of exchange 


Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Argentina Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruezeiro Official 
Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic § 


Basic 5 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


See explanatory notes for rate structure 
2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 
* Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1949 
5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 
6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 
’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 
*See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951 
January-November. New rate (15.15 
Dec. 1, 1950 
July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 
Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949 


established 


2 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950 

New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See exphanatory 
notes 


‘ Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations 

*Bolivian curb rate as of July 24; Paraguayan free 
rate as of Aug. 8. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 

All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are 
either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in several 
countries iJlegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate 
widely and vary substantially from those above. 
Several countries also allow special rates to be applied 
to some transactions either directly or through barter 
or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, 
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Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa. and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A proxi- 
1949 1950 August , Mate CQUIV-| Tat, 
annual unnual (1951) Rate alent in (1951) 
, : U.S. cur- : 
rency 
7. 50 7.50 7.50 $0. 1333 Dec. 13 
25.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do 
214.04 14.17 14. 43 . 0693 Do 
42.42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 O165 Nov. 26 
4111.50 101. 00 101. 00 101. 00 0099 Do 
101. 66 161. 50 *18S.00 | 208. 00 0048 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Dee. 15 
31.10 31. 10 31.10 31.10 0322 Dec. 31 
$3.10 43.10 43.10 3.10 0232 Do 
60.10 60. 10 60.10 0166 Do 
50. OO 50. OO 50. 00 0200 Do 
79. 00 91.04 93. 70 92. 80 0108 Do 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 Nov. 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 174 Dec. 18 
7. 91 8.77 7. $2 7. 00 1429 Do 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 0660 | Dee. 26 
17. 63 18. 36 17. 70 17. 40 . 0575 Do. 
2. 04 2. 02 2. 02 2. 02 1950 Dec. 15 
8 65 ® 65 8. 65 &. 65 1156 Dec 13 
5 OO OO ». OO 500 AWK) Oct ‘1 
27.00 7.00 7. 00 1429 Do 
7.14 6. 92 7. 03 7.10 1408 Do 
6. 00 6. 00 1667 No 13 
9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do 
#20) 45 22 AO 03808 Do 
17.78 14.85 14. 95 15. 35 OO5I Nov. 
18. 46 15. 54 15.19 15. 51 O45 Do 
> XO > 0 2. AO 2.50 4000 De 41 
1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 90 5263 ly 
2. 45 2.4 2.45 2.45 1082 Dy 
2.77 2.61 2. 42 2. 39 4184 Do 
3.3 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Dec. | 
35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2s Do 


Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), 
1uction A and B (established initially in November 1949 
at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Prazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1383 of June 13, 
1951, effective January 1, 1952, increased the tax on most 
remittances of funds abroad from 5 percent (Law No. 156 
of November 27, 1947) to 8 percent, making the effective 
rate for such transactions 20.218 cruzieros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commercial 
rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market rate 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the free-market 
rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized re- 
mittances on account of registered capital could be made 
at the official rate. Under a new exchange control sys- 
tem instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 2.50 
pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling was 
established. All foreign payments are made at the basic 
selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds receive the 
basic buying rate except for exchange from coffee exports 
which were initially converted at the old buying rate of 
1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange and the new 2.50 
rate for the remaining 25 percent. On Oct. 29a program 
of progressive devaluation of the coffee buying rate was 
put into effect, to be continued until complete unification 
with the 2.50 peso buying rate isreached. The old selling 
rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the former ex- 
change certificate and free market rates have been sus- 
pended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent ad 
valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain es- 
sential imports and to some nontrade transactions. The 
uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to non- 
trade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Ecuador .—** Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 





official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. 


Luxur 
are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ady 


imports 
ilorem, 
calculated on the official rate are ef. 
fected on a compensation basis. 


Nicaraqua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Noy, 


Certain imypx 


9 
1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade tran. 
sactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential] 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange cer. 
tificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 


than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 





made at the curb rate Under a new foreig xchange 
law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to by 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government-owned public ser Ss. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar 


Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effectiys 
rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U, §. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign-exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the de- 
gree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the rate 
of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invyis. 
ibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the Para. 
guavan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 4.9: 
preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, 
since April 18, 1950. For a number of vears prior to 
November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the offi- 
cial rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate 
ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, depending 
upon the the essentiality of the merchandis« 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions 





The production index of the Finnish chem- 
ical industry dropped to 133 in November 
1951. However, the average for the li- 
month period January—November 1951 was 
147. (1948=100.) 





Brazil's first penicillin plant in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, started production recently, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 





Mobilizing Production for De- 
fense, a Review of 1951 


This is the February 1952 Annual 
Review Number of the Survey or Cur- 
RENT Business, issued by the Office of 
Business Economics, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Contents include: Na- 
tional Income and Product; Employment 
and Labor; Domestic Business Invest- 
ment; Manufacturing Production; Fi- 
nancial Developments; International 
Trade: Retail Trade: New Construc- 
tion: Business Population; Agricultural 
Production and Income. 

The February Annual Review Number, 
72 pages with illustrations, is priced at 
30 cents. A 25-percent discount is given 
for quantity orders of 100 or more copies 
for classroom or other use. Orders may 
be placed with the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
nearest Field Office of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The domestic subscription rate for the 
Survey OF Current Business, including 
weekly statistical supplement, is $3.25 a 
year; foreign, $4.25. 
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Belgian Food Fair To Be Part of 


1952 Brussels Trade Fair 


The Food Industries Fair, usually staged 
every year by the Belgian Confederation of 
Food, this year is to be made a part of the 
Brussels International Fair scheduled April 
26-May 11, 1952. The Food Industry sec- 
tion, as it is to be known, is open to foreign 
as well as Belgian producers or their agents. 
The only exception to fair regulations al- 
lowed to participants in this section is per- 
mission to sell or give away samples of food. 

Data on the Brussels Fair were published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
10, 1951, and January 28, 1952. Persons in- 
terested in the Food Industry section may 
obtain further information from the Bel- 
gian Confederation for Food, 55 rue de la 
Loi, Brussels, Belgium, or through the Bel- 
gian Chamber of Commerce in the U. S., Inc., 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


British Trade Exhibitions 
Interest U. S. Buyers 


Trade exhibitions held the year round in 
the British Isles are of interest to United 
States buyers. Information on some of the 
shows scheduled for 1952 follows: 

At the Nineteenth Manchester Building 
Trades Exhibition to be held at the City 
Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, March 25 to 
April 5, leading United Kingdom firms in the 
building industry will occupy more than 100 
stands covering 55,000 square feet of space. 
Buyers from the British Isles and many over- 
sea countries are expected to attend. Over 
45,000 persons visited the last event held in 
1950. Further data may be obtained from 
Provincial Exhibition Ltd., City Hall, Deans- 
gate, Manchester. 

The Glasgow Building and Civil Engineer- 
ing Exhibition scheduled for Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow, March 26 to April 12, and organized 
by the Corporation of Glasgow, is planned 
to provide an opportunity for the study of 
costs, modern techniques, plant equipment, 
and methods, as well as building research 
findings. Additional information about the 
Exhibition may be obtained from Walter 
Barlow, General Manager, Kelvin Hall, Glas- 
gow, C. 33, Scotland. 

The First Electrical Engineer’s Exhibition, 
organized by the Association of Supervising 
Electrical Engineers, will be held in the Hor- 
ticultural New Hall, Westminster, London, 
March 28-29, and will occupy 20,000 square 
feet of space. Exhibitors include the British 
Electricity Authority, the Electrical Develop- 
ment Association, and the Electrical Re- 
search Association. Further details may be 
obtained from P. A. Thoroughgood, 35 Gibbs 
Green, Edgware, Middlesex. 

The Ninth Annual Exhibition of British 
Components, Valves and Test Gear for Radio, 
Television, Electronic and Telecommunica- 
tion Industries is to be held from April 7-9, 
in the Great Hall at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London. More than 100 firms will dis- 
play the latest developments in valves and 
test gear, including miniaturization and 
tropicalization. Further information may be 


March 10, 1952 


obtained from the organizers, the Radio and 
Electronic Component Manufacturers’ Fed- 
eration, 22 Surrey Street, London, W. C. 2. 

The Northern Radio and Television Exhibi- 
tion show will be held at the City Hall, 
Deansgate, Manchester, April 23—-May 3. Al- 
though the accent will be on television, every 
aspect of the British radio industry will be 
covered. In addition to the equipment re- 
quired for broadcast reception—both sound 
and vision—with its large range of compo- 
nents and accessories, there will be displays 
of transmission and communication equip- 
ment, radar, and the application of elec- 
tronics to civilian, commercial and industrial 
use, as well as of test gear, gramophones, 
records, and accessories. Visitors will see the 
actual production and transmission of tele- 
vision programs by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Further information may be 
obtained from the Radio Industry Council, 
59 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 

The Fifth London Fashion Fortnight to be 
held June 4-18 will consist of a series of 
wholesale fashion displays at leading hotels 
and salons of designers covering all types of 
women’s wear in varying price ranges. These 
include coats and suits, dresses, rainwear, 
furs, millinery, footwear, and other leather 
goods, costume jewelry, and fashion fabrics. 
Further data may be obtained from the 
Information Division, Board of Trade, Horse 
Guards Avenue, Whitehall, London, S. W. 1. 

At the Twelfth Antique Dealers’ Fair and 
Exhibition to take place June 11-26, at Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane, London, works of 
art, the total value of which is estimated at 
£4,000,000 will be on view. Ninety antique 
dealers will have on display objects of gold, 
silver, Sheffield plate, glass, as well as snuff 
boxes, miniatures, porcelains and pottery, 
pewter, tapestries, clocks, and jewels, to name 
a few. Information on the 1951 event was 
published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
January 22 and October 15, 1951. Additional 
data on the forthcoming event may be ob- 
tained from the Press Secretaries Ltd., 38 
Parliament Street, London, S. W. 1. 

The Second British Food Fair, organized 
by the Food Manufacturers’ Federation, will 
be held at Olympia, London, July 5-19. 
Nearly 250,000 visitors, including 26,000 trade 
buyers—some from overseas, including the 
United States, viewed the displays at the 1951 
event. This year’s fair will display a com- 
prehensive range of processed and manufac- 
tured foods as well as machinery, packaging 
and ancillary food products. Notice on this 
event was published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY October 15, 1951. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the British Food Fair, 
37 Catherine Place, Lon-ion, S. W. 1. 

The National Radio and Television Exhibi- 
tion is scheduled for late August at Earls 
Court, London. Exact dates will be pub- 
lished in this magazine as soon as available. 
Data on last year’s show was released in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of April 30 
and November 19, 1951. Details on the forth- 
coming event may be obtained from the 
Radio Industry Council, 59 Russel Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 

The Farmborough Flying Display and Exr- 
hibition, organized by the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, will be held at the 


















Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farmborough, 
September 2—7. Last year’s event comprised 
a large indoor exhibition of parts and acces- 
sories manufactured by some 200 companies. 
In addition there was a display of more than 


50 types of aircrafts and engines. Other 
data on the 1951 show was published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 28, 1951. Addi- 
tional information on this year’s exhibition 
may be obtained from the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, Ltd., 32 Savile Row, 
London, W. 1. 

The Sixteenth International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibition will be presented 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, September 26—October 4, at Earls 
Court, London. Busses, utility and special 
purpose vehicles, and equipment materials 
and supplies for services, maintenance and 
repair, from a number of countries, will be 
on display. The demand for space at this 
event is reported greater than it was in 1950, 
when a record number of more than 400 firms 
participated, and attendance reached 117,000. 

The Thirty-seventh International Motor 
Exhibition, also organized by the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, will be 
held at Earls Court, London, October 22 to 
November 1. Among the displays will be 
cars, bodies, accessories, components, service 
tools, and machinery, trailers, motor boats, 
and marine engines. The automobile section 
will contain the latest models produced in 
Britain, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States. Data on the 
1951 show was published in ForrIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY issues of June 18, 1951, and 
January 14, 1952. Further information on 
this year’s Motor Exhibition and Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibition may be obtained 
from Clifford Price, Exhibition Manager, So- 
ciety of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
Ltd., 148 Picadilly, London, W. 1. 

The Fifth London Regional Display of the 
Engineering Industries Association will be 
held at the Horticultural New Hall, Westmin- 
ster, London, Oct. 14-15. In 1951, more 
than 100 firms dispiayed a wide range of en- 
gineering products, from fine scientific and 
optical equipment to steel kitchen cabinets 
and sheet metal work before an audience of 
nearly 3,000. Additional information on the 
1951 show was published in ForricGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY October 15, 1951. The 1952 
show is expected to offer an even wider range 
of products. Further details may be ob- 
tained from the London Regional Secretary, 
Engineering Industries Associations, 9 Sey- 
mour Street, London, W. 1. 

The Sixty-sizth Annual Dairy Show will 
be staged at Olympia, London, October 21-24. 
Approximately 400 firms exhibited in the 
trade section of the 1951 show, which in- 
cluded machinery and ancillary equipment, 
such as all types of dairy farm utensils, stor- 
age and transport tanks, creamery coolers, 
pasteurizing equipment, milking, and bottle 
washing, and filling machines, and steri- 
lizers. Additional data on these events may 
be obtained from the British Dairy Farmer’s 
Association, 17 Devonshire Street, London, 
W. 1. 

The 1952 Cycle and Motor Cycle Show will 
be held November 15-22, at Earls Court, Lon- 
don. Data on last year’s show were pub- 
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lished in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issues of June 4 and December 31,1951. De- 
tails about the forthcoming event may be 
obtained from the British Cycle and Motor 
Cycle Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Union, 
Ltd., The Towers, Warwick Road, Coventry, 
England. 

The Shoe and Leather Fair will be held at 
Earls Court, London, November 17-21. Ex- 
hibitors to participate in this event, esti- 
mated between 350 and 400, will represent all 
sections of the shoe, leather, and allied in- 
dustries. Although a few foreign firms will 
exhibit in the machinery section, the bulk of 
the goods to be shown are of British manu- 
facture. Among the 35,000 persons who 
usually attend this event annually will be a 
large number of oversea visitors. At last 
year’s fair, buyers came from every country 
outside the iron curtain. Further data may 
be obtained directly from the Management, 
The Shoe and Leather Fair, Granville House, 
Arundel Street, London, W. C. 2. 

The Brewer’s Exhibition to take place at 
Olympia, London, November 24-28, was last 
held in 1950, and was attended by many 
oversea visitors including some from the 
United States. At this year’s show a large 
section will be devoted to the heavy engi- 
neering branch of the brewing industry. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Manager, Brewers’ Exhibition, 623/4 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W. C. 2. 

Other events scheduled for 1952 of interest 
to United States traders include: The Third 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition and Con- 
vention, Olympia, London, June 4-14; The 
International Machine Tool Exhibition, 
Olympia, London, September 14—October 4; 
and The Smithfield Show and Agricultural 
Machinery Exhibition, Earls Court, London, 
December 8-12. Details on these events 
were published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY issues of October 15, and July 30, 
1951, and January 21, 1952, respectively. 

Information on British trade exhibitions 
may also be obtained through the various 
British commercial and informational serv- 
ices, and Consular Offices throughout the 
United States, as well as the Commercial De- 
partment of the British Embassy, 3100 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
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ticular significance for 1952 in the light of 
the severe new British import restrictions 
and the fluctuating position of the Swedish 
pulp industry, which sent 29 percent of its 
exports to the United Kingdom in the first 
10 months of 1951. Total shipments of 
forest products in 1952 are programed in 
terms of value instead of volume, and they 
will be 100,000,000 crowns lower in value of 
pulp and 300,000,000 lower in value of paper 
deliveries, compared with 1951. Industry 
sources point out that these declines will 
correspond to a reduction of 51 percent in 
paper and board values but only 16 percent 
in chemical pulp values (no reduction in 
viscose), with the result that the British 
paper industry will be protected from 
Swedish competition. The trade agreement, 
signed in London on December 21, has seri- 
ously depressed the market outlook of the 
Swedish industry, and although the terms 
on paper and pulp deliveries may be reopened 
for discussion by either party at the end of 
March, it is now apparent that increased 
volume will be acceptable to the United 
Kingdom only if the prices are appreciably 
lower by then. 


U. S. Woop-PuLp Imports 


Preliminary data for the year 1951 indicate 
that imports of all grades of wood pulp into 
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the United States totaled 2,375,330 short tons, 
compared with 2,379,483 tons in 1950. Can- 
ada was the principal source of supply, ac- 
counting for 1,892,529 tons, or 79.7 percent 
of the total, against shipments of 1,711,643 
tons in 1950. Sweden supplied 257,061 tons 
(10.8 percent) during 1951, compared with 
398,253 tons in 1950; Finland, 182,616 tons 
(205,881 tons in 1950); Norway, 36,365 tons 
(28,957 tons in 1950); and imports from all 
other sources amounted to 6,759 tons (34,749 
tons in 1950). 

Imports of bleached sulfite during 1951 
dropped to 579,203 tons from 640,650 tons 
in 1950, and imports of unbleached sulfite 
increased to 562,865 tons from the 1950 total 
of 528,673 tons. Bleached kraft pulp imports 
amounted to 532,527 tons, compared with 
443,877 tons in the preceding year. Imports 
of unbleached kraft pulp, totaling 335,573 
tons, decreased from the 1950 figure of 441,- 
333 tons. Imports of all other grades of 
wood pulp (mechanical, soda, and screen- 
ings) registered an increase to 365,162 tons 
from the 324,950 tons recorded for 1950. 


Radio & Television 


THE CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


A marked reduction occurred in the Cana- 
dian demand for radio sets during 1951. 
Producers’ sales in 1951 totaled 566,906 sets 
valued at C$50,856,296, compared with 758,- 
619 sets valued at $59,159,854 in 1950 (all 
sums are in Canadian dollars. On January 
1952, the Canadian dollar was almost at par 
with the U. S. dollar). On the other hand, 
sales of television sets increased from 29,623 
sets valued at $12,947,000 in 1950 to 39,769 
valued at $21,270,632 in 1951. The 1951 
achievement in TV, nonetheless, was a dis- 
appointment to members of the industry, 
who had predicted at the beginning of the 
year that sales might reach 80,000 units. 
The delay in completion of TV stations un- 
der construction in Toronto and Montreal 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
was undoubtedly an important factor con- 
tributing to the disappointing sales. The 
CBC has now definitely promised, however, 
that both stations will be broadcasting on 
regular schedules by August 1952, approxi- 
mately a year later than the original target 
date. Additionally, in April 1951, the Fed- 
eral Government imposed a raise in taxes on 
radios and television sets from 23 percent (8 
percent sales tax and 15 percent excise tax) 
to 35 percent (10 percent sales and 25 per- 
cent excise tax) and in March 1951 required 
a one-third down payment and that the re- 
mainder be paid over a period of not more 
than 12 months (extended to 18 months in 
January 1952). 

The foregoing restrictive measures, al- 
though forming an important phase of the 
Federal Government’s general antiinflation 
program, were also designed specifically to 
relieve pressure on critical materials and the 
capacity of the electronics industry by dis- 
couraging consumer demand. The restric- 
tions were reflected in sales immediately 
they were imposed, whereas defense con- 
tracts in important quantities did not reach 
production stage until nearly the end of the 
year. Therefore, as most manufacturers 
maintained production at moderately high 
levels throughout the year, the resulting in- 
crease in inventories, equivalent to about 4 
months’ supply, may be a welcome cushion 
in the future, now that approximately 2,000 
of the 5,000 production line employees in the 
electronics field are engaged in defense work. 

Although the industry continues to be 
dominated by firms with affiliations in the 
United States, during the postwar period two 
British firms, in addition to the well-estab- 
lished Canadian Marconi Co. have at- 
tempted to capture a part of the Canadian 
market through establishment of manufac- 
turing branches in Canada. One of these, 
Cossar (Canada) Ltd., was not yet in pro- 
duction in early February 1951, and the 
other, Pye Canada Ltd., had not made itself 





felt in the market to any appreciable ex. 
tent. 

The radio-receiver license fee of $2.50 per 
household is still in effect, although there 
was some agitation during 1951 for its aboli- 
tion, on the ground that the administrative 
expense involved in collection was too great 
a percentage of the revenue collected. The 
question of a license fee for television sets 
will not arise until CBC starts regular tele- 
vision broadcasts on a scheduled basis. 

Production statistics for radio and tele- 
vision receiving sets are not available. How- 
ever, an approximate estimate is 655,408 
radios and 52,153 television sets produced in 
1951, as against an estimated 750,000 radios 
and 30,000 television sets in 1950. 

Canadian production of radio receiving 
tubes in the 12 months, November 1950- 
October 1951, inclusive, was 10,590,693 units 
valued at $5,207,823. Exports of radio re- 
ceiving sets for the 11 months ended Novem. 
ber 1951, were 34,058 units valued at $1,165,- 
440. Of these exports continental United 
States, Puerto Rico, and U. S. Oceania took 
6,267 units valued at $275,247. Tourist im- 
ports of radio receiving sets for November 
1950—October 1951 were 46,617 units valued 
at $1,573,331; other imports were 8,501 units 
valued at $553,362. Imports of radio receiy- 
ing tubes, tube parts, and components in 
November 1950—October 1951 were valued at 
$3,183,836, $1,729,504, and $4,438,687, respec- 
tively. 

The United States supplied 91 percent of 
the total value of 1950 imports of radio tubes, 
receivers, and tube and set parts. 

Ontario, credited by the 1951 census with 
33 percent of the total population of Canada, 
had for the calendar year 1950, 59 percent of 
radio and TV sales, valued at $42,554,253, of 
which $12,806,035 represented television sets, 
or 96 percent of total TV sales in Canada. 


RIGHTS GRANTED FOR TV STATION IN 
GUATEMALA 


TV rights in Guatemala have been granted 
to the owner of station KXYZ of Houston, 
Tex., according to a recent report. The 
grantee plans that the first station in that 
country will be operating in Guatemala City 
in about 8 months; the initial investment is 
$1,500,000. RCA equipment has been or- 
dered. The operator has also been given 
rights to retail TV receivers in Guatemala. 


Textiles 


PLANS FOR PAKISTAN’S COMBINED COTTON 
MILL AND TEXTILE INSTITUTE, YARN 
PURCHASING 


The Government of East Pakistan has sanc- 
tioned a combined cotton mill and textile 
institute for training in textile technology. 
The mill will be constructed in Tejgaon 
(Dassa) industrial area. 

The Punjab government plans to supply 
adequate quantities of yarn to textile weav- 
ers throughout the Province at reasonable 
prices. A central store at Lahore will pur- 
chase yarn from the mills or from abroad and 
sell it to the Textile Weavers Association on 
a cooperative basis for distribution to the 
weavers at cost. 





Switzerland’s exports of chemicals and 
drugs in October 1951 were valued at 63,- 
200,000 francs, states the foreign press (1 
Swiss franc=23 U. S. cents). 





Detergents are not produced in British 
Guiana, nor are there any plans under con- 
sideration for the construction of detergent 
plants. 





The Taiwan Sugar Corporation, Taiwan 
(Formosa), is distributing 65,000 metric tons 
of fertilizers to farmers for the 1952-53 
sugarcane crop. 
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